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(HE REPORT ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


A HILE the comprehensive “Report of the 
Presidential Commission on Higher Edu- 
ion” deserves respectful and sympathetic atten- 
fm On account of the manifest sentiments of 
iblic-minded responsibility with which the study 
the problem has been conducted, it no less calls 
- careful and critical evaluation because the 
dings and recommendations embodied in the 
-ument are certain to affect on a large scale 
pvernmental educational policies throughout the 
intry for the near future. A situation of this 
ad involving important principles and fraught 
th grave practical consequences can leave no 
f= who is interested in education indifferent. In 
t, the urgent need to cope with present exigen- 
fs and the desire to achieve immediate results 
y easily lead to undesirable measures and im- 
rt a false orientation to the educational prac- 
Ss of our government. By and large the educa- 
mal traditions of our country have been of a 
and and wholesome character and a break with 
past in this respect may turn out to prove of 
restionable value. Certain trends toward cen- 
ization and federal control of our educational 
ttem, which have always been regarded with sus- 
ion by those who are anxious to safeguard the 
bedom of the schools, may get their chance un- 
- the momentary pressure of an emergency, to 
;omplish what in normal circumstances could 
= have been brought about. In educational af- 
its government lacks tact and finesse and shows 
llumsy hand. 
Independence of thought and the spirit of lib- 
prevailing in our country have been fostered 
our system of private colleges and universities, 
H it would seem that our democracy can be best 
eserved by a continuance and strengthening of 
6 tradition. Governmental procedure and edu- 
sional procedure are not the same: government 
irks by external regulation, education by the 
sakening of the spirit. In view of this we read- 
‘see that government can educate for equality 
: it does not appear how it can educate for free- 


dom, personal independence and the diversity in- 
herent in a genuine democracy. Governmental 
experimentation in the field of education has not 
been accompanied by uniform success, and this is 
not accidental but lies in the nature of things. If 
the proposals of the “Report” in any way tend to 
endanger the existence of private colleges or to 
weaken their efficiency, that would indeed be a 
rather dubious blessing. Private colleges have a 
hard enough struggle as it is and they would be 
put to serious disadvantage by the competition 
of public institutions supported by lavish govern- 
ment grants. The financially weaker institutions 
may be forced out of existence, making place for 
a gigantic system of higher education financed by 
government money and of course controlled by 
government agencies. Such a development is not 
in the interests of democracy. 

The slighting of private colleges and the pref- 
erential treatment of public institutions which 
takes on concrete shape in the part of the “Re- 
port” entitled “Financing Higher Education” 
could be looked upon as of secondary importance 
if they did not disclose an inherent tendency in- 
variably associated with a vigorous interest of the 
Government in education. States have always 
manifested an inclination to gain a controlling in- 
fluence over education. Democracies are not free 
from this innate vice. The taint is present even 
in what we call education for democracy. If the 
State enters on the business of education it will 
naturally put the main emphasis on the social as- 
pect, which in itself might not be particularly ob- 
jectionable unless it overshadowed the personal 
side which after all is the primary object of edu- 
cation. It is not enough to speak of the neces- 
sity of spiritual values in education but adequate 
implementation must be provided for their proper 
cultivation. These values possess a timeless char- 
acter and are not directly subordinate to an im- 
mediate practical social purpose. To think of 
education chiefly as an instrument of social use- 
fulness and efficiency unduly contracts education. 


327829 
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The ideals of education lie beyond and above any 
particular social or political organization. Democ- 
tacy is maintained and quickened by higher hu- 
man ideals. It is not democracy that made lib- 
erty-loving men but liberty-loving men that made 
democracy. Nor did democracy make men con- 
scious of their dignity but because men had be- 
come conscious of their dignity they demanded 
democracy as the natural social expression and 
political embodiment of this dignity. Democracy 
is not a cause but a by-product and an effect and, 
accordingly, it does not maintain itself but must 
be continually fed from the deep sources from 
which men draw the conviction of their spiritual 
and personal worth. If we wish to educate for 
democracy we must educate for something high- 
er than democracy. Do not our times present the 
sad spectacle of men who are smugly satisfied 
with the mere outer appearances, nay the mere 
name of democracy! Democracy has no irresistible 
appeal for men who do not look beyond the 
horizon of time, who have no consciousness of a 
higher destiny, who have no deep feeling of re- 
sponsibility and who feel snugly at home on this 
little globe. For men of this type, and their 
number is growing, democracy has no particular 
charm. Their ideal would be leadership that con- 
ducts them into rich pastures. 

Now it seems that the “Report’’ does not give 
sufficient thought to these deeper roots of de- 
mocracy. Education for democracy must be char- 
acter training, development of social sentiments, 
cultivation of social responsibility, the arousing 
of interest in the welfare of the community and 
the stimulation of loyal devotion to the common 
good. It is first of all a question of moral atti- 
tudes, a question of motivation, a question of the 
creation of a real social spirit. Genuine sociality 
must come from the innermost depths of the soul. 
It does not arise spontaneously out of the social 
environment nor is it the product of organization. 
We take the matter too lightly and look at the 
problem too superficially if we imagine that 
democratic forms of government will engender 
the democratic spirit. Democratic machinery may 
be used very undemocratically. Democratic edu- 
cation, therefore, must address itself to the soul, 
and when the soul has been properly socialized 
practical problems will be attacked and solved in 
the democratic spirit. We have come to speak 
very much of social engineering as if men could 
be handled like things. The term has not been 
very happily chosen. With men things do not 
work in that fashion; what counts where men are 


concerned is social inspiration, and that is a per- 
sonal and intimate affair. The “Report” states: 
“Effective democratic education will deal direct: 
ly with current problems.” This is not the right} 
approach. On the contrary democratic education} 
will aim above all at the awakening of the demo 
cratic spirit, unless, of course, we indulge the fond} 
and flattering supposition that we possess this: 
spirit and that nothing more is required than its$ 
practical implementation. The democratic tech- 
nique, indeed, we have but the spiritual motive 
power that uses the technique for the common) 
good is not so much in evidence. We live in a 
scientific age which pins its faith to technical fac-} 
tors with the aid of which it expects to accomplis ‘ 
everything. For moral imponderables of a high- 
er order science has scant use. Still the highest 
laws of democracy are moral laws, and about 
these laws there is something timeless and un+ 
changing. They do remain the same in the stone 
age, the powder age, the machine age, and the 
atomic age. The atomic age has not altered them, 
it has only made it more imperative for men to 
obey them. This being so we are mildly puzzled} 
at the somewhat cavalier manner in which the 
“Report” refers to these immutable principles} 
which are vital not only to democracy but to de+} 
cent human living. It says: “But to assume that 
all we need do is apply to present and future 
problems ‘eternal’ truths revealed in earlier ages} 
is likely to stifle creative imagination and intel-} 
lectual daring.” The use of the quotation marks 
in connection with the word eternal is startling: 
and alarming for if quotation marks thus frame} 
a word they carry the implication that the termi, 
is not to be taken at its face value but to be un- 
derstood in an analogous sense. However, it soj, 
happens that the truths in question are eternal i 
the full meaning of the term, and their applica: 
tion to present and future problems would go a 
long way toward procuring human safety and pre 
serving civilization. A little later the “Report” 
says: “Nothing less than a complete reorienta+; 
tion of our thinking will suffice if mankind is 
survive and move on to higher levels.’ With this} 
statement we heartily agree, but this reorientation 
must be in the direction of these eternal truths}, 
which are not merely so-called and set off in quo+ 
tation marks but actually and unequivocally sod, 
Unless education for democracy draws its i 
Spiration from morality and religion, the trué 
springs and only valid directives of human con: 
duct, it remains on the plane of vocational, pro: 
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sional and technological training however 
ch and attractively it may be dressed up in 
hsounding terms of humanism. Education of 
‘ days suffers from the same disease which has 
tadically affected modern life and society, sec- 
tism. The dilemma which confronts us is not 


democratic or authoritarian education but secular- 
istic or ethico-religious education. That is central 
and pivotal, the rest is peripheral. 


C. BRUEHL, PH.D. 
St. Charles Seminary 
Overbrook, Pa. 


the frenzied and fateful year of Chateau- 
briand’s death, 1848, Fr. Ketteler was elected 
the German National Assembly, and the 
tholic Congress, inspired and encouraged by 
ardent priest, was founded at Mainz. Both 
apostolic men began the great Catholic Re- 
on which is so widely organized today in the 
fious ramifications of Catholic Action. In many 
vs their work—the one in the aesthetic, the 
r in the social and economic spheres—was 
plementary. That momentous year of revolu- 
s saw the rise of social forces which in Ger- 
ay recognized Ketteler as a champion wherever 
‘al justice was demanded, and the realistic ap- 
sation of Christian principles. Ketteler knew 
minds of his people and guided the rising 
of indignation into orderly channels, and 
ieved practical and lasting results. In France 
tide of revolutions by-passed Chateaubriand, 
ather, he stood in romantic detachment and 
tocratic hauteur, apart from the masses clam- 
ing for bread and justice. Among the intellec- 
is of France he re-established the Church in 
r, and the influence of his Génie du Chris- 
tisme has been immense in winning converts; 
in spite of his adventurous career among men 
every class and nation, Chateaubriand remained 
pped in a romantic cellophane which prevent- 
im from touching the throbbing, suffering 
perplexed hearts of the working classes, who 
d themselves readily understood by Socialists 
he Louis Blanc type. 

hen Chateaubriand was born in Brittany in 
8, he was so frail that it seemed as if he would 
survive. But he did survive to be one of the 
st ardent lovers of life the world has ever 
n, the very incarnation of Enthusiasm. In 
, as in so many things, he showed himself 
Ire Celtic than French. Pas trop de zéle was the 
j:pted standard of French taste and thought in 
day as in ours. Enthusiasm, or whatever may 


APOSTLE TO THE GALLICANS 


ruffle the fastidious forms of life, is rejected by 
the French. Let us bear that in mind when seek- 
ing the cause of the comparative failure of Cha- 
teaubriand’s work in France. Friedrich Sieburg 
in his acute yet kindly analysis of modern France, 
Gott in Frankreich, expresses thus clearly this as- 
pect of French life and literature which must have 
struck all observant visitors to /a douce France: 
“It is the instinct of self-preservation no less than 
the feeling of inner completeness that causes the 
French to stop their ears against every voice that 
comes to them from outside their own country. 
The quietness, not to say middle-classness of the 
French bourgeois, his self-satisfaction, calculat- 
ing economy, and narrowness of outlook, form a 
perfect insulating medium which protects his life 
like a glass globe. Even the leaders, the artists, 
thinkers, savants, statesmen, do not break through 
the globe, for they are all quite consciously the 
man in the street writ large...In every sphere, 
including even that of creative art, intoxication is 
regarded as the enemy of clearness and as such 
is condemned. Those lines of George: 


‘Doch steht euch Rausch nicht an. Wer den 

verpont, 

War nie geeinigt mit dem héchsten Gott,’ 
would be understood as a glorification of self- 
destruction on the ground that one can only ap- 
proach God by the avenue of knowledge, never 
through ecstasy, which is equivalent to a subver- 
sion of the law.” Chateaubriand’s triumph was to 
have led them, for a while at least, from the ave- 
nues of knowledge that turned out to be blind- 
alleys of Rationalism, through ecstacy over the 
re-discovered beauty of Catholicism. 

The details of his eventful life do not concern 
us here. He himself has set them forth dramatic- 
ally enough in his books from the Voyage en 
Amérique, composed at the beginning of his ca- 
reer, to the Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, written at 
its close. 
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He has been called the father of the Romantic 
Movement. As a matter of historical fact the 
Movement began in Germany with the Schlegels, 
Tieck, Uhland and Brentano, where it was pro- 
foundly Catholic, and where it sought to bring 
Catholic ideals, not only in aesthetic concerns, but 
in the complicated social and political fabric of 
modern life, into vital intimacy with men’s lives. 
It was the Schlegels in particular who emphasized 
the fact, now accepted as a commonplace among 
apologists, that European civilization reached the 
summit of its magnificence when all Europe was 
one in the Faith. Before Chateaubriand had writ- 
ten his Génie, the young Novalis had revealed the 
rich diversity of Medieval thought in his Chrzsten- 
heit oder Europa, that mosaic of splendid frag- 
ments, and Digby had done the same for the Eng- 
lish-speaking world in his scholarly Mores Cath- 
olict. That the Génie became better known than 
these two masterpieces is due in a large measure 
to the fact that it was favored by the winds of 
fortune as few books have been. But its success 
was also due to its author’s ability to take the 
tide in the affairs of men at the flood, and to his 
consummate mastery of style. For these last 
reasons the book deserves the study of all those 
who would undertake the apostolate of Catholic 
Action in the almost abandoned field of contem- 
porary literature. 

The full title on the original edition of Cha- 
teaubriand’s masterpiece ran Génie du Christian- 
isme ou Beautés de la Religion Chrétienne, and 
was followed by this passage from Montesquieu 
which gives the key-note of the work: “Chose ad- 
mirable, la religion chrétienne, qui ne semble 
avoir d’objet que la félicité de l’autre vie, fait en- 
core notre bonheur dans celle-ci’” (A marvellous 
thing is the Christian religion, which, while it 
seems to be concerned with the happiness of the 
after-life alone, also constitutes our well-being in 
this). The followers of Voltaire had covered 
Christianity with ridicule till ‘Catholic’ and 
“fool” became synonymous. The Naturalism of 
Rousseau seemed to have burned away the last 
shreds of Supernaturalism in the fires of the 
Revolution. But the Gallic soul was growing 
tired of cold classicism and revolutionary ardors 
that died out in a deluge of noble blood to leave 
a residue of bitterest ashes. France felt the need 
of salutary repentance and reform. She wished 
to regroup her dissipated spiritual and political 
forces. Chateaubriand and Napoleon came for- 
ward to perform the work—neither of them real 


Frenchmen—and co-operated in bringing ordes 
out of chaos. | 

Napoleon considered, not without cynical cont 
ment, that religion was the surest means of restor 
ing peace to France. His proverbial shrewdnes 
saw in the Génie a most timely and providentia 
book. On the very week of its publication a sob 
emn Te Deum was sung in Notre Dame, Easte 
Sunday, April 18, 1802, in thanksgiving for th 
restoration of peace and religion. Chateaubrian 
recalled the event years later in writing hi 
Mémoires in such glowing terms that, as Andrt 
Maurois remarks, one would have supposed tha 
the bells were ringing, the troops lining thi 
streets and the bishops officiating only to dd 
honor to the new-found fame of the poe 
restorer of religion. “No longer were men root 
ed to the spot by anti-religous prejudice,” satd 
the author, “the impact of Le Génie du Chris 
tianisme on the intellect dragged the Eighteentt 
Century out of the rut.” | 

The book deserves to be studied by those whs 
would undertake the apostolate of Catholic A 
tion in the literary field, for it is strange thai 
while there are many laborers in the social, polit 
ical and economic fields, the domain of literatur 
has been left in almost complete possession 0} 
those either indifferent or hostile to the Faith 
“We learn nothing by reading Wincklemann, 
said Goethe to Eckermann, ‘“‘but we become some 
thing.” Catholics have little to learn from Cha 
teaubriand, since they are presumably conversa 
with his apologetics, and in this sense he has littl 
to teach them, though to his generation his proof 
for the superiority of Christianity over paganisn 
were a splendid revelation. But we become ip 
intensity of feeling, so thoroughly Celtic and sho 
through with moods of Celtic melancholy, is in 
fectious. Here was a writer standing apart i 
no literary pose of Lebensuntiichtigkeit, 
plunging himself, as he said, into the seethi 
waters made by the confluence of two migh 
centuries. Here was a man who had lived wit 
all classes and conditions of men, who har 
known war, hunger and poverty, who had tray 
elled from the American forests to the Africa 
deserts, and, as the ambassador of his countt 
visited the chief courts of Europe, studied the s | 
| 
| 


cial, political and economic conditions of othe 
nations the better to understand that compl 
thing—the heart of man—and the better to pe 
suade statesmen that “L’idée Chretienne 
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‘enir du monde.” Chateaubriand succeeded 
n the intellectuals of his generation because 
tread their thoughts and answered them, be- 
s¢ he spoke as one having authority and 
iking from the fulness of experience. His in- 
ion told him that men hungered for sentiment 
he knew how to rationalize that intuition, 
his sentiment and occasional sentimentality 
ceeded where the syllogisms of theologians 
failed. We become intensified in reading 
because he has the art, through the magic 
is style, of clothing apologetics with the ap- 
riate vesture of words which, like those of 
‘Gospel itself, suggest whole coils of meaning 
‘intimate significances under the surface ex- 
ssion of truth. 
“here is need for another Génie du Christian- 
in our time. It will be written by one or 
‘e apostles interested in restoring the lost ter- 
of literature to the Church. It will be writ- 
by one who has lived the fulness of modern 
. knows the tangled complexities of the mod- 
mind and the simple hunger of the heart for 
He who writes it will labor with unceas- 
care to perfect his craft as an author and 
id the prosy dullness and Ivory Tower policy 
prevents much Catholic literature trom 
“hing a large public. 
rom the fate of the Gévze we might learn an- 
t lesson. Why was its success so ephemeral 
tance and why did it fail to reach the working 
s? It had linked itself to the star of Na- 
n and had suffered in his rapid decline. It 
been hailed in a mood of reaction against 
ionalism, and Gallic moods are notoriously 
pile. It appealed again to the great European 
ition that existed in the Ages of Faith, and 
ace lacks the European feeling. ‘“The great 
eiver History is daily confirming the French- 
a in his belief that his nation is justly entitled 
s monopoly of reason and civilization,” says 
urg with keen insight. ‘Since the Past, Pres- 
and Future do not exist for him, since he only 
sgnizes the validity of duration, the chain of 
lence is overwhelming in its completeness... 
early as the year 1893 Leon Bloy published 
following sentences: ‘France is so much the 
+ of the nations that all the others, whoever 
+ may be, must consider themselves honored if 
7 are allowed to eat the bread of her dogs. As 
x as France is happy, that is amply enough 
piness for the rest of the world, even if the 
e they have to pay for it is slavery or exter- 


mination.’ Besides, we know only too well that 
this hatred which masquerades as a consistent 
Humanism, is at bottom nothing more than a 
pernicious form of self-assertion, a morbid effort 
to resist the daily growing necessity either to toe 
the line in Europe or get out.” Observe how the 
mind’s eye of an able apologist such as Bloy, can 
become bloodshot and purblind when the inter- 
ests of his nation were set against the general 
well-being of Europe. Observe, too, how the 
twenty years since Gott in Frankreich was pub- 
lished have verified Sieburg’s subtle analyses. The 
ideal of Chateaubriand was a Christian Common- 
wealth of Europe as it was in the Ages of Faith. 
The modern French ideal is a Western bloc with 
France in her old position of arbiter. 

In the year of Chateaubriand’s death the Com- 
munist Manifesto was published, and that great 
apostle to the Gallicans passed away with the 
thunder of revolution in his dying ears. Is it not 
significant that the Paris mob was drawing its in- 
spiration and dynamism of action from the social- 
ist, Louis Blanc, and its slogans from the Manz- 
festo? Chateaubriand had not been without 
shrewdness in his assessment of the forces of the 
time. He proclaimed that absolute equality is not 
only tantamount to bodily servitude, but to the 
enslavement of the minds and souls of men as 
well. He foresaw, when as a boy he witnessed 
the storming of the Bastille, that the mob would 
be a harsher tyrant than any monarch. He insist- 
ed on the necessity of religion to any stable social 
order, and repeated the deeply significant phrase, 
the “‘la propriété n’est autre chose que la liberté.” 

Chateaubriand hungered after many things, but 
social justice does not seem to have been among 
them. He sought to convert the intellectuals, and 
he succeeded, and in so doing did well. But, at 
the base of the social pyramid, the anonymous 
masses were being crushed by dark injustices. He 
concerned himself but little with that base. The 
happenings of 1848 showed that the first great 
Zeithediirfnis was the urgent need of applying 
sound social doctrines to the ills of a disintegrated 
society. Primum vivere, deinde philoso phare—we 
must first live, and then we may philosophize, and 
to live it is necessary that the deep hunger for 
bread and justice be satisfied. Germany had her 
Father Ketteler with his very practical wisdom to 
balance and augment the theories of the Schleg- 
els and the appeal of the “‘mondbeglanzte Zau- 
bernacht” of Romanticism. Chateaubriand had 
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no such balancing influence in France. There 
the imperative calls for justice were being an- 
swered by men such as Fourier, Saint Simon and 
Louis Blanc. It is no matter for wonder then 


TRAGIC BLINDNESS 


O the serious-minded student of Marx and 
eigeas: the latter's articles on the Franco- 
Russian war of 1870-1871 are well known. They 
reveal a knowledge of military affairs of a high 
order. But he also looked to the future. Op- 
posed as he and Karl Marx were to the annexa- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany, Engels fore- 
saw what its effect on the French people would 
be. Our own days have verified his prediction 
that in the end the Slavs would improve the op- 
portunity continued enmity between France and 
Germany would grant them to their own ad- 
vantage. 

It is in the introduction to the German edition 
of Karl Marx’s pamphlet on the “Paris Com- 
mune,’ written twenty years after the terrible 
events in the spring of 1871, Engels wrote: 

“And has it not come literally true, that the annexa- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine would ‘drive France into the 
arms of Russia, and that after the annexation Ger- 
many would either become the acknowledged vassal of 
Russia, or that she would, after a short respite, have to 
arm herself for a new war? And what a war? A ‘race 
war of the Germans against the coalesced Slavs and 
Latins’ !”’ 

And having repeated the statement that an- 
nexation of the two provinces referred to had 
driven France into the arms of Russia, Engels 
poses a question which history has affirmed: 

“And does not the Damocles sword overhang us of a 
war, on the first day of which all written treaties will 
be blown unto the wind like chaff; of a war of which 
nothing is certain but the absolute uncertainty of its 
issue; of a race-war which will expose all Europe to 
the devastation of fifteen or twenty millions of armed 
men, and which only hangs fire at present for the 
reason that even the strongest of the great military 


states shrinks before the absolute uncertainty of the 
final result.”!) 


After 1905 the great clash, leading to the ca- 
tastrophies of the past thirty-four years, was in- 
evitable. Nationalism, which found expression in 
chauvinism, jingoism, pan-slavism and naziism, to- 
gether with capitalism (Boer War) and imperial- 


1) Marx, K. The Paris Commune. 


Am, Ed, N. ¥., 
1902, p. 2. 


that the centenary of the year of revolution: 
should find France, even yet, a nation dividedi 
LIAM BropHy, PH.B. . 

Dublin, Eire © 


ism blinded not statesmen alone against the 
danger they were constantly courting, but also th 
people at large, both the educated and the com) 
mon. With the result that today the future o 
our civilization appears doomed. For it is by na 
means certain that Germany will be spared the 
fate of its neighbors. All too late have the me 
to whom was entrusted the decision regarding 
Germany's fate and future, discovered the lessor 
of history to which Mr. George E. Sokolsky re: 
fers in his article: “Four Competitive Worlds I 
stead of One”: 
“For centuries the Teutonic peoples safeguarded thi 
civilization of western Europe from being ovefi 
whelmed from this area in Europe (the East front 
whence came the hordes of Huns, Magyars and Tatars; 
to mention the most numerous of the invaders. Edi 
S.J.R.), but the Teutonic peoples have been reduce 
and no barrier stands in the way of Eastern conquest.””?! 


The meaning of all this is completely lost of 
the mass of our people. As to the leaders, the 
opinion of Walter Schubart, author of one of th 
most thought-provoking and enlightening books 
of our days, applies: 7} 


‘“ “Hopelessly blind authorities silence the voice ©: 
wisdom.’ It is therefore, as so often, the tragedy o 
the Prophets to envisage the coming tragedy, but no} 
to be able to prevent it, while it is the tragedy of those 
who act not to see the coming misfortune which they 
themselves help to bring about... Were it not that the 
warning voices strike dead ears, the collapse woul 
not perhaps be quite so inevitable. As things are, i 
does appear so.’’3) ' 


Schubart wrote over ten years ago. Since the 
the greatest prophet of modern times, Pius XI 
continually admonishes and implores rulers ar 
people to mend their ways, to rise above the pa 
sions and fallacies that have brought nations t 
the very brink of the abyss—but thus far witha 
avail. The twentieth century, so proudly begui 
may well prove itself the tragic century of th 
Christian era! 

F. P. KENKEL || 


2) Dailies, issue of March 5, 1948. . 
Be Europa u. d. Seele des Ostens. Lucerne, 1938 


? 
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SIMON BOLIVAR, DISCIPLE OF THE 
PHILOSOPHES 


“HOSE of our readers who perused the life of 
_ Garcia Moreno, published in Social Justice 
view,) may have wondered at the fierce an- 
Onism against Church and clergy so many of 
: leading politicians of Ecuador of his day dis- 
yed. The explanation must be sought in the 
‘uence the philosophes and the enlightenment 
"y preached exercised over the minds of men in 
- latter half of the eighteenth century. The 
emoters of independence in the Spanish colonies 
we imbued with the doctrines of a political, 
tal and religious nature fostered by the so- 
led “strong minds” of the Age of Reason. To 
.at extent Simon Bolivar, one of the most heroic 
4 admired of the South American liberators, 
S the disciple of the revolutionary spirits of the 
lhteenth century, the reviewer of Professor J. B. 
=nd’s book on ‘Bolivar and the Independence 
Spanish America,” discovered. 
Writing in the Nation, of London, exponent of 
‘tish socialism, the unnamed author records, in 
first place, the opinion the Liberator “was a 
m of the same calibre as Cromwell or Lenin.” 
rying thus paid his compliments to two dicta- 
Ss, he speaks of Bolivar as “a great leader, 
vught up in distant Venezuela, who mastered 
philosophy of Europe (i.e. of his time! Ed. 
2) and applied it, with striking vision and 
sinality, to his struggle to liberate the former 
unish colonies, and to found the modern (!) 
ublics of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile and 


hether Bolivar’s application of ‘the philoso- 
of Europe” may not be held accountable for 

fact that, in the opinion of a distinguished 
uericanist, Spain’s colonies for so long appeared 
e worse off for the Independencia, is a ques- 
a that should interest historians. Bolivar was 


» Vol. 39, Nos. 6-10, (Oct. 1946-Feb. 1947). 


ith the inauguration of industrialism in the 
eenth century in mind, Andrew Forbes says: 
ly a few eccentrics like Cobbett or Charles 
iterton were large enough in mind and firm 
ugh on principle to foresee that the Industrial 
‘olution would lead to disaster... The politi- 


not, certainly, well-informed when, to quote the 
reviewer, “as a political thinker, he drew on Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, Locke, and Voltaire.” He 
had, evidently, been introduced to the writings of 
these men by a tutor who sought to educate him, 
we are told, according to the precepts of Emile! 
Published in 1762, this, Rousseau’s chief treatise 
on education, like his Comntrat Social, exerted a 
revolutionary influence on the times. 

With such teachets to guide him, Bolivar was 
destined to inspire his followers with doctrines 
which, in themselves false, were all ill-suited to 
the conditions of countries such as those Bolivar 
wished to unite in one state. When the admiring 
critic says: ‘“When at the height of his career, he 
had to provide a philosophy for his revolutionary 
campaigns and constitutions for the new republics, 
he showed a profound grasp of both classical and 
contemporary political experience,” one begins to 
sense the reason why the South American repub- 
lics had such a disturbed career for a hundred 
years. 

In the spring of 1861, President Lincoln ap- 
pointed Fritz Hassaurek, a German radical liberal 
of Cincinnati, to the post of Minister at Quito, 
Ecuador. Speaking of the establishment of inde- 
pendence, in his book “Four Years Among 
Spanish-Americans,” the writer concludes: “When 
the chains fell at last, all restraint was broken 
through; and ambitious generals, rapacious dema- 
gogues, and well-meaning but unenlightened, in- 
experienced, and violent enthusiasts, every one 
of them jealous and distrustful of the other, with 
an ignorant and imbruted (!) mass to build upon, 
were to reorganize society. Is it to be wondered 
at that they failed?”*) Moreover, like Hassaurek 
himself, the men he refers to promoted anti-cler- 


ical tendencies. 
F. P. K. 


2) Loc. cit., N. Y., 1868, p. 241. 


cians—playing the Party game in addition to 
serving the best interests of the country—made 
their decisions in a haze of optimism, through 
which they saw industrialization, foreign lending 
and the capture of export markets as good ends.— 
And this superstition is not yet dead, let us add. 
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Warder’s Review 


Fruits of War 
ANS contemplating the alarming growth 


of crime in recent years, men might remem- 
ber Kant’s opinion that war makes more evil men 
than it kills. But no one should believe only 
those guilty of robbery, burglary or murder are to 
be accounted war’s dead-sea fruit. War does bru- 
talize some men, makes them prone to commit 
acts of violence and to disregard property rights. 
But it affects also all those who, remaining behind 
the front, improve the opportunity to make 
money, provided by the need of the army and 
navy for food, raiment and armaments. Greed and 
profit flourish, hidden under the mantle of patrio- 
tic devotion to the country’s cause. 

Although the noble efforts of industrialists and 
dealers to supply war material are directed at the 
great and noble purpose of winning the war, by 
some mysterious chance the profits of patriotism 
suffice to create great fortunes and to make some 
men richer. Since the establishment of standing 
armies and the introduction of universal military 
service, wars have, therefore, been an influential 
factor in the development of modern capitalism. 
If the representatives of Krupp, and other Ger- 
man manufacturers of arms and other armaments 
are now accused of war guilt, because they worked 
hand in glove with Hitler, it is well to remember 
that the men who supplied the armies of France 
in the days of the Great Revolution, and ultimate- 
ly those of Napoleon, shamelessly enriched them- 
selves. They were, in fact, prominent among the 
founders of the class, newly arrived on the scene, 
the Bourgeoisie. 

Our own Civil War, and the two World Wars 
in which we have participated, offered those who 
refuse to acknowledge the limits justice imposes 
on profit, unparalled opportunities to enrich them- 
selves on a grand scale. The modern State, for 
all its boasted power, has been unable to curb this 
war-time profiteering, which threatens its welfare 
by increasing the public debt until it represents a 
crushing burden. 

It is not alone financiers and enterprisers are 
demoralized by the opportunity to reap a rich har- 
vest from the need of the Nation for war supplies. 
Workers, who share in the ill-gotten gain, too 
suffer from the effects of this widespread debauch. 
The ten-plus policy, adopted early in the first 
World War and continued at the beginning of 


the second World War, has exerted a demoraliz-- 
ing influence on tens of thousands of workers en-4 
gaged in construction work. The present crime 
wave is to a large extent an aftermath to a number} 
of years of easy money and what it gave rise to, 
reckless extravagence and dissoluteness. | 

Militarism, let us add, based on the system of? 
general, obligatory conscription, as contemplated | 
by some of our political and civic leaders, is ay 
comparatively modern institution; it has nothingy 
to do, for instance, with the militia system of the4 
Thirteen Colonies. It is a part of the developmenti 
which is leading us away from the sound opinionsy 
of the framers of the Federal Constitution. This 
question of conscription should, therefore, be ser-- 
iously considered. As Francis Lieber, than whom 
no American has loved civil liberty more, stated 
almost a hundred years ago: ‘To make an efft-4 
cient army is of itself a great danger. To makes 
an efficient army, in modern times, harmonize: 
with all the demands of. substantial civil liberty 
is doubtless one of the problems of our race and 
age, and one most difficult to solve.” 


The Mad Year 


N the last Sunday in February St. Louiss 
dailies told readers the centennial of the: 
European revolution of 1848 would be observed 
by the Ethical Society “‘at special services to bes 
held at Sheldon Memorial today at eleven a. m 
‘The Great Legacy of Free Minds’ is to be dis- 
cussed by Charles Van Ravensway, Director of the: 
Missouri Historical Society.” | 
The year 1848, called by Germans “the madi 
year,” is indeed worth remembering. It realized 
in European politics some of the demands of the 
great French Revolution, but did not contribute 
to the solution of the economic and social prob-+ 
lems of the age. The masses, it is true, participat 
ed in the revolts everywhere; the victors were. 
in truth, the representatives of political liberal 
ism, who quite generally increased their influ. 
ence on governments to the detriment of the 
working masses. The revolution of 1848 did, im 
fact, settle nothing. The social question, the i 
portance of which farsighted men had already, 
discovered, continued a festering sore which af: 
flicts society and the body politic to this day. 
Karl Schurz, who was probably referred to witk 
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itds of praise by the speaker on the occasion 
nounced in the press, before coming to Amer- 
lived in London after the liberation of Pro- 
ssor Kinkel, which made him famous. But one 
bks in vain in his “Memoirs” for recognition by 
1 of the terrible conditions from which Eng- 
(d’s poor, the mass of the workers, were suf- 
ing. Frederick Engels, although a wealthy 
’s son, which Schurz was not, had devoted a 
ealing book to the subject that will for all 
wes brand the industrial system during the un- 
ricted regime for what it was, utterly and 
itally inhuman. And Heinrich Heine, just a 
*t and publicist, during a short sojourn in Eng- 
d saw enough of the terrible struggle for ex- 
“nce, incessantly waged in that country, to form 
opinion which found expression in the state- 
t: 
“It appeared to me that London is a kind of 
ge over the Beresina (scene of one of the 
atest tragedies of Napoleon’s retreat from 
escow, Ed. S.J.R.) where, impelled by insane 
, everyone seeks to push through, in order to 
serve his bit of life, where the man on horse- 
Kk ruthlessly stamps on the poor fellow on foot, 
re, whoever has fallen down, is lost for good, 
re the best of comrades rush ahead callously, 
~ stepping over the corpse of the other, while 
sands, weak onto death and gory, vainly at- 
pting to cling to the planks of the bridge, 
ble into the cold ice-pit of death.” 
n the eve of the revolution of 1848 there 
a man who, thirty years earlier, had been 
ed to leave Germany for France to escape im- 
“onment. Joseph Gorres, called the old lion, 
se was one of the most powerful pens every 
ded by a publicist, had angered the reaction- 
governments of Prussia and other German 
res by two pamphlets, ‘‘Germany and the Revo- 
n’” and ‘Europe and the Revolution.” He 
- ultimately called to Munich to teach in the 
versity by King Ludwig I., and it was in this 
he died in January a hundred years ago. As 
lay dying there unfolded before his mental 
n the vast panorama of universal history: 
[ see a great field of the dead, but degener- 
nations do not rise again, nor do degenerat- 
ynasties live again. The times are serious, 
‘e serious times are to come. What has been 
n has ripened; the State rules, the Church 
tests.’’ 
nd the radicals conspired, the masses lent 
ui ear to Communists and Anarchists, while 
| 


those who were in clover, fertilized by the sweat, 
the tears, and the blood of the wage-workers, re- 
fused to understand why things should not re- 
main as they were. Today, a hundred years after 
the “mad year,” the climax appears near. This 
does not unfortunately mean that a sane solution 
of the great social question has been found. 


Yearning to Escape the Whirl 


CIENCE, the machine, industry, these three 
were looked up to with almost unlimited ven- 
eration by a generation of men now not yet long 
in the grave. Many of them could dispense with 
the belief in God and Providence because science 
provided them, as they thought, with the solution 
of the great riddle of being which has ever en- 
gaged the mind of men in speculation, no matter 
how primitive their civilization. The machine and 
industry aided by science would prevent want 
and supply all of man’s needs, banning the spectre 
of famine forever. Emancipated from the evil 
influences that poverty exerts on men, they would 
rise above the sordidness of their former existence 
and promote the altruistic intentions of humanism. 
Today men have learned almost to fear these 
influences from which their fathers expected so 
much. They look about them and discover hor- 
rifying results of the activities of the three genii 
worshipped as the genitors of progress. These 
thoughts were released by the mention of a speech 
the former British Premier Baldwin made shortly 
before his retirement a few years ago. 

It is towards the end of an article on the de- 
ceased leader of Great Britain’s Conservative party 
a well-known British publicist, Kingsley Martin, 
relates: 

“It was at a vast dinner, given by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries to about a thousand 
guests. The speech began with a pleasant touch 
about ‘growing old peacefully’ and then, in a 
voice full of feeling and obviously sincere, it went 
on to warn us of the dangers of excessive speed 
in our generation and of the loss of values in- 
volved in mechanization. ‘Fifty years ago,’ Bald- 
win said, ‘one never heard of a nervous break- 
down. Now... He drew the contrast between 
the tranquil old-world life of the countryside when 
work was done at a pace natural to man, and the 
terrible results of a civilization of mechanical 
speed, driving every worker ruthlessly regardless 
of the strain on muscle and brain. His real phil- 
osophy this, humane, sensible, kindly, the outlook 
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of a genial country gentleman, not of Kipling 
and not of the Federation of British Industries.” 


Mr. Martin looked around. ‘There they sat,” 
he remarks, “these prosperous manufacturers in 
their white waistcoats, with their ties just the least 
off the straight after an excellent dinner served 
with excellent wine, applauding, delighted to pay 
tribute to the Prime Minister, and more happily 
and seriously agreeing that life was much too 
strenuous, too’ exhausting, too certain, sooner or 
later, to bring them all to nervous breakdowns. 
I doubt if any of them got as far as thinking of 
conveyor belts or driving motor buses.” 

There is the hitch! Mr. Baldwin had not, so 
Kingsley Martin tells us, referred to them or any- 
thing else specifically. “That would have jarred, 
like a mention of wages during a Sunday sermon. 
Indeed, the comparison is apt. One could safely 
applaud sentiments so remote from the actuali- 
ties, just as one could go to church on Sunday and 
feel better for listening to words that can be for- 
gotten on Monday. What is there in common be- 
tween Maty Webb and the job of making as much 
money as quickly as possible out of rearmament ? 
This was always the anomaly and the utility of 
Mr. Baldwin—to love the beauty of the Worcest- 
ershire countryside and the values of a passing age, 
while cheered to the echo as leader of a Party 
dominated by men whose function it was to sweep 
away all that he himself would like to stand for.” 

This attitude was indeed characteristic of all 
“decent” members of the class which made of 
money-making a cult. They yearned at times for 
the nobler things of life; they felt their services to 
mammon cut them off from what the human mind 
and soul crave for and seek. They would cloth 
themselves even with the mantle of altruism or 
philanthrophy. But they could no more return to 
the Paradise they sometimes dreamed of than 
Adam to the Garden of Eden. Man cannot serve 
two masters, God and Mammon! 


Perverted Production 


HE protection extended by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to consumers under the Pure Food 
Act is unfortunately not guaranteed to the people 
by the individual States and municipalities. In con- 
sequence a good deal of spoiled and ‘adulterated 
food is marketed locally; Federal authorities can 
act only when such goods have entered inter-state 
commerce. | 
How necessary diligent watchfulness is for the 
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protection of consumers of processed or manufac: 
tured articles of food a case tried in the Federa1 
Court at St. Louis has revealed. | 
A local baking company was convicted of hav: 
ing shipped to East St. Louis, Illinois, pies anc 
other bakery goods containing insect fragments 
hairs of rats, and other filth. The Federal judges 
before whom the case was tried, imposed the 
maximum fine of one thousand dollars on the 
offending firm, which was made to suffer the 
consequence of its indiscretion—to sell across thes 
tiver into another state. In fact, the defendant’| 
attorney informed the Court, shipments to the} 
East Side were being discontinued! How long 
the company would have been permitted to carry 
on such nefarious neglect of sanitation and att 
tention to cleanliness without interference by the 
State of Missouri, may be guessed from the fac 
that city officials were reported to have saic 
there was only one State Food Inspector assignee 
to St. Louis, a community with a population oj 
900,000 people, in round figures! 
How unwilling were the accused manufacturs 
ers to remedy the conditions, which had causee| 
their prosecution, is proven by their condu 
While the firm was indicted in October of las 
year, the case was not tried until early in Feb 
ary. At this time the Federal Judge stayed action 
and asked the Food and Drug Inspectors to ascet 
tain whether the conditions they had found to ex 
ist in the firm’s shop last fall still prevailed. The: 
reported there was no change for the better. I 
fact, they listed no less than fifteen new com 
plaints, one of which registered the presence 
one hundred grams of Swiss cream powder cor 
taining a total of thirty-one larvae and twenty 
one live beetles. 2 ‘4 
We do not believe the imposition of a mef 
fine to be sufficient punishment in a case of thy 
nature. Men who will deliberately attempt ti 
profit at the expense of the health and welfari 
of their fellowmen do more than merely tran 
gress a Federal statute, intended to prevent inte 
state shipments of adulterated goods. They prow 
themselves enemies of their neighbors and soa 
ety, and should be treated accordingly. A 1 
punishment would be publication of the natu 
of the transgression and the punishment impose 
on purveyors of adulterated or contaminate 
goods in the press, locally in some cases, natios 
ally in others, according to circumstances. Mor 
over, establishments where adulterated, misbran 
ed, or unwholesome goods were manufacture: 
or where unsanitary conditions were found 
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tvail, should, on conviction of the proprietors 
their agents, be closed for a term of weeks or 
inths. 

The cult of the goddess “Getting On” has all 
long determined the judgment of men in fa- 
of those who for the sake of profit stoop to 
ctices injurious to the welfare of their fellow- 
Men do not live in society for the purpose 
self aggrandizement, but to accomplish the 


S the bacteriologist inoculates into the physi- 
cal body the germs of disease to excite the 
‘Ithy germs into defensive and salutary action, 
hese atheist hordes, these germs of disease in 
civilization, may before long be proved to 
‘e been a necessary means to the stimulation 
hose spiritual virtues which had become slug- 
mas the waves of material prosperity swept 
se-the modern world. 
t is entirely in keeping with the process that 
the first decade of the present century the 
Id experienced a height of material prosper- 
uch as history had not known. 
he year 1914 will stand out in history as one 
the great landmarks. It was then that the 
t wars started, the fruit of disobedience and 
urbed greed. It was then that atheist Com- 
ism was given the opportunity it has ever 
exploited. 
“he last state however is better than the first. 
eneration ago the world was sick unto spir- 
1 death. Today it is being stirred, out of its 
ths of agony, into spiritual renascence.') God 
s indeed bring good out of this present evil; 
_ His mercy does endure for ever. 
GEORGE GLASGOW 


These schemes for world government are the 
al efforts of rational men to bring the intract- 
2 forces of history under the dominion of hu- 

reason by creating a constitutional logic 
sible enough to overcome the sense of inse- 
‘ty and the lust for power of great nations. 
+ fact that such schemes end by dividing the 
-Id more absolutely than it is now divided, all 
he name of a global ideal, illustrates our real 
ation, particularly man’s ambiguous relation 
historical destiny ...The confident credos by 


| But as yet there is no determined will to desert 
jidols in the market. 


more perfectly the higher purposes of their des- 
tiny. Labor and capital are means man must 
employ to this end. If they are dissipated on pro- 
ducing what is harmful and useless, those guilty 
of such action are “like children trying to jump 
on the heads of their own shadows; the money 
gain being only the shadow of the true gain,” 
which is not, however, as Ruskin thought, that 
nebulous something he calls “humanity.” 


Contemporary Opinion 


‘which modern men have lived will have to dis- 


integrate still farther before we shall be able to 
survey our situation in its true grandeur and 
tragedy. 

If our men of affairs betray a curious schizo- 
phrenia between their public optimism and their 
private apprehensions about the future of our eco- 
nomic and political institutions, the contradiction 
on the higher levels of our culture are even more 
serious. America is supposedly a young and op- 
timistic nation, fortunately free of the canker of 
disillusionment and world-weariness which alleg- 
edly infects a decadent European culture. Actu- 
ally, Europe, with all the poverty and confusion 
of its external life, is closer to achieving a work- 
ing faith which comprehends the meaning of life, 
despite its tragedies, than we are. Under our 
youthful buoyancy, made possible by the too 
simple meaning given to life, there is a sense of 
complete meaninglessness. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
The Nation’) 


The recent victory of the opponents of cheap 
money, the admitted dangers of inflation, and the 
need, if a further rise in earned incomes is to be 
discouraged, to deal more drastically with profits 
and with large unearned incomes generally, have 
combined to revive discussion of the Capital 
Levy. This makes me feel rather old. In the 
elections of 1922 and 1923 the Capital Levy was a 
leading issue, and I spoke and wrote much in 
support of it. Later it faded out. But in succes- 
sive editions of a little book of mine on “Public 
Finance,” I have not budged from the opinion 
that this is the best solution, on merits, of the 
problem of a too large National Debt. I kept 
it, when I was at the Treasury, on my list of “‘pos- 


1) From “The Sickness of American Culture.” 
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sibles,” though I did not then feel that time could 
be spared for so large an operation, involving so 
much extra administrative effort, on top of so 
much else that was so urgent. Yet I am sure that, 
sooner or later, something of this kind must be 
MOnELa +: 

A Capital Levy, as we have hitherto conceived 
it, would be a non-recurrent charge, levied, above 
a certain minimum of individual wealth, accord- 
ing to a graduated scale, Its proceeds would be 
earmarked for debt redemption; and payment by 
the handing over of Government securities would 
be encouraged ... 

The arguments in favor of such a levy are, 
first, that it would be deflationary, both by reduc- 
ing unearned incomes and by discouraging weal- 
thy people from living on capital; second, that it 
would be a debt-reducer, though the net gain to 
the Budget would be relatively small, since the 
consequential losses of revenue from income tax, 
surtax and death duties would be a high propor- 
tion of the saving on the debt charge; and, third, 
that it would be a social equalizer, reducing both 
the inequality of wealth and the unearned ele- 
ment in the national income. 

HucH DALTON 
New Statesman 


The history of Britain’s mandate in Pal- 
estine is a tragic story of accidents. Had the 
then Mr. Balfour not sat for East Manchester it 
is unlikely that he would have been attracted to 
Zionism, and certain that he would not have fal- 
len so markedly under the influence of that un- 
doubtedly great man, Dr. Weizmann. Had A. J. 
Balfour not been so affected, it is probable that 
the Balfour Note would never have been framed. 
That Note, promising a national home for the 
Jews in Palestine, was—there is now little dispute 
and less doubt—framed, and sent, to rally to 
Woodrow Wilson the great Jewish vote in the 
United States at a time when the adherence of 
America to the Allies in the first world war was 
of vital importance. It was an assurance to 
American Jewry, in a familiar Dickensian phrase, 
that ““Codlin’s the friend: not Short.” The prom- 
ise of a national home in their traditional holy 
land impressed Jewry the world over, and excited 
the imagination of most Christians. .. . 

When the work of the Mandates Committee 
began, Britain was the obvious recipient of the 
mandate for Palestine, for it was thanks to Gen- 
eral Allenby—"the Bull’’—that the Allied victory 
had resounded in that territory. Never did a vic- 


torious nation assume a more thankless task thamny 
that of Britain in taking over that mandate... 
Jewry was dissatisfied at not receiving the whole 
land, and the Arabs were dissatisfied at seeingg 
much of what, with some reason, they had re+ 
garded as their land given to members of art 
alien race. 
The Statist) — 
Londort 


“Adversity doth make strange bed-fellows” ana 
in the face of the serious danger of a powerful 
opponent, such heterogeneous elements as capital 
ist U.S.A., imperialist Great Britain and Commu 
nist Russia combined to present a united frontt 
It was the fear of the Nazis that made for this 
uncongenial alliance for there was no love lost 
among the three uneasy partners... And so wher 
Germany went down the drain, another peril ana 
threat to western civilization immediately took its 
place. The short-sighted policy of destroying 
Germany by demanding unconditional surrender 
which compelled the Nazis to “go on fighting 
past twelve o'clock,” brought its own Nemesis: 
for an indispensable factor that contributed 
towards the maintenance of the balance of pow 
er in Europe was totally eliminated. The result 
ant vacuum was filled by the U.S.S.R. which non 
only spread its tentacles over the helpless anc 
hapless countries of Eastern Europe but also obs 
tained a firm foothold in Germany itself, the 
heart of Europe. ; 

GopFrey D'Souza | 
The Examiner*) 


7 


Speaking before the New York State Asso! 
ciation of Towns, Governor Dewey laid greay 
stress on the importance of strong local govern 
ment, pointing out that the nation itself wil 
never be any stronger or better than the govern 
ments of its towns. The alternative to freedon 
in local government, he said, was totalitarianism 
As usual, these are fine words and they are true 
words too. But why don’t they who preach them 
try to practice what they advise? ‘ 

State aid for schools has been a live topic in th 
Legislature at Albany this year. School costs hav 
continued to rise and local taxes are heavier tha 
usual... The inevitable result was even greate 
pressure this year for more State aid. The You 
Milmoe Bill called for an additional appropria 
tion of $103,000,000. Mr. Dewey was agains 


1) An Independent Journal of Finance and T 
2) A Catholic weekly of Bombay. and Trade. | 
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th an outlay. A group of “rebels” in the Leg- 
ature put on a show of strength in support of 
* Young-Milmoe measure, and shouted that 
ty would not be dictated to. Promptly the 
'wey political machine rolled into action. Or- 
“$s went ‘out to “keep the boys in line’ and im- 
‘diately a bill was introduced authorizing extra 
tte aid of $30,000,000. In the record time of 
ren days this bill was passed. The rebellion 
ered out completely under the mailed fist of 
ipline. 

“Mote State aid or less State aid’’ was not the 
L issue at Albany. The fight was against the 
y evil condemned by Mr. Dewey himself, and 
actively promoted by him... It is tactics like 
se that really cripple, weaken, and eventually 
troy the very local governments that Mr. Dew- 
laims he wants to see preserved and made 
nger. 


The Rural New Yorker 


here is considerable misconception with 
ard to the meaning of Socialism, says a 
sement issued by the Caribbean Socialist Par- 
It then goes on to illustrate its point by de- 
ing: “Socialism to us means equality of op- 
“tunity.” 
eocialism undoubtedly has become a very elas- 
word but it still retains a certain meaning. Its 
t meaning is a political system which asserts 
all property rights are vested in the State, the 
ividual having no right to own property of 
kind, outside of some personal property. In 
sense it is condemned by the Church as op- 
ved to the natural law which gives man the 
t to the possession of some property. 
oosely it is used to describe all systems which 
r the State ownership or operation either of all 
-ative property (land, mines, factories, etc.) or 
the big industries which in private hands tend 
give excessive power to certain classes or 
maps. Modified Socialism of this kind may be 
ite acceptable to Catholics from the doctrinal 
point, though generally speaking it is not 
best way to achieve the objects it seeks to 
jieve. 
But to define Socialism as equality of oppor- 
jity is to lose the point altogether. One might 
1 argue there is more equality of opportunity 
ler the extreme capitalism of the United States 
under the Modified Socialism of Britain. 
| The Catholic News 
Port of Spain. 


Fragments 


1p this year’s Lenten Pastoral Archbishop 

Dowling, Liverpool, warns: ‘Mundane pros- 
perity has lulled us into a false security while ac- 
tually we are on the brink of a precipice.” 


Production does not consist, so Ruskin thought, 
in things laboriously made, but in things service- 
able, consumable; and the question for the na- 
tion is not how much labor it employs, but how 
much life it produces. For as consumption is the 
end and aim of production, so life is the end and 
aim of consumption. 


In his volume on “Freedom and Order—Les- 
sons from the War,’ Eduard Heiman asserts, 
“There can not be personal freedom without there 
being order in the life of the community.’—In 
our search for freedom, it appears to this writer, 
we in the Democracies have neglected the order 
which is needed to complement freedom, and that 
in thus neglecting order we have allowed it to 
become the prerogative of the totalitarians— 
Schiller called order “the daughter of heaven.” 


A chapter of ‘Tomorrow's Food: the Coming 
Revolution in Nutrition’ closes with the state- 
ment: “Even if we were to end poverty in Amer- 
ica, we would not thereby end malnutrition. We 
have also to correct our perverted food habits, 
and underlying these, the distorted patterns of 
food production, food processing, and food dis- 
tribution which developed during the Age of 
Food Innocence (?), and which are by no means 
easy to change.” 

Let us go to the root of certain evils, as Cardi- 
nal Stritch suggested when he said: “We are 
horrified by certain happenings and everybody 
goes to work trying to find a way of preventing 
them in the future. They want to call in a psy- 
chiatrist. They want to finger-print everybody 
in the community. They want to do a lot of 
things; but they never try to get rid of some of the 
things which contribute greatly to the makings of 
these catastrophes.’ 


It is from Cervantes’ masterpiece, Don Quixote, 
we quote this reflection: ‘That ancient lawgiver, 
the vulgar.” We are surrounded by proofs of 
this.power over us today. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Preserving China from Atheistic 


Communism 


afitte eyes and minds of all those who are in- 
terested in the preservation of world order 
and world peace are fixed not only on Europe, 
but also on China. With the expanding force 
and might of the Russian colossus there is no tell- 
‘ing where the land-grabbing, or better the nation- 
grabbing, may end. For several years a disastrous 
civil war has been raging in the Celestial Empire. 
Chiang Kai Shek has been doing his best to pre- 
serve the country from the final ravages of a 
strong communistic hold on his people. Those 
of our American army officers on the scene know 
that the Koomintang policies, though not beyond 
reproach, offer the best hope for the ultimate 
peace and prosperity of this long-suffering people. 
As far as we know, no reputable writer has fully 
endorsed the communistic. cause in China and as 
one offering a better program for the social and 
national welfare and liberties of the Chinese peo- 
ple. It would be unfortunate in the extreme, both 
_ for China and the rest of the oriental world, were 
communistic propaganda to succeed in infecting 
even larger sections of the Chinese people. It is 
for this reason that American Generals Chennault 
and Wedemeyer have consistently advocated not 
only political, but also military help for the na- 
tion. 

The Catholic Church has written a glorious 
page in the history of missionary progress in Chi- 
na. It was the Jesuit Fathers who first brought in- 
to the country the knowledge of the Christian re- 
ligion. Being great lovers of practical science, the 
Chinese emperors aided the efforts of such men as 
Fathers Ferdinand Verbiest and Johann Schall. 
Both of them were astronomers of note, and their 
scientific attainments opened the way for the 
coming of other missionaries. 

In spite of all that has been said to the detri- 
ment of the Chinese nation, the people made 
wonderful advance in culture, and this long be- 
fore the nations of Europe had begun the march 
towards a Christian civilization. Anyone who has 
visited the Field Natural History Museum in Chi- 
cago may have been astonished at the magnificent 
specimens of Chinese jade in the Higginbotham 
Collection. Besides this there are other objects 


Procedure 


Action 


illustrating the high proficiency of Chinese artist! 
in porcelaine, lacquer, bronze, gold, wood ane 
clay. They have been great inventors, having giv 
en us gun-powder, the art of printing with mow 
able type. They have also given us silk, tea, ana 
other adjuncts of economic life. Dr. Wellingto» 
Koo, the Chinese Minister in Washington, is rec 
ognized as one of the ablest scholars ever sem 
forth by Columbia University of New York. Such 
a nation must be kept within the fold of Chris 
tian thought and be preserved from the blight o 
atheistic communism. . 

Realizing the importance of preserving Chin 
for Christian culture and of protecting its sorely 
tried citizens from further contamination—th 
Holy Father has sanctioned as the General Mis 
sion Intention for the Month of April (Apostle 
ship of Prayer): “That the Social Order in Ch 
na may be Preserved from Atheistic Communism. 

All right-thinking men, all lovers of cultu 
and of industrial democracy who have in view 
welfare of the masses will say “Amen” to thi 
Holy Father’s suggestion that we pray in Apri 
for a real Christian peace in China, a Christia 
social order with accompanying peace and happ: 
ness for the people of the Celestial Empire. Eve: 
the man who has no religious faith, but has deep 
ly at heart the welfare of that immense empit 
will admit that the Pope of Rome has spoke: 
wisely. Such a man, will, of course, not pray fo 
the Pope’s intention, but he must wish Godspee; 
to all efforts made for keeping from China t 
fearful havoc wrought by atheistic communi 
in European countries. We are today face to fac 
with a crisis in world history. Politicians an 
statesmen seem to be unable to write more prac 
tical programs for the healing of national riva 
ties than they have so far launched. We Chri 
tians turn to the Cross of Christ. In St. John 
Gospel, Chapter 8:12, we read these words: ‘ 
am the light of the world; he who followeth m 
walketh not in darkness.” The whole Catholl 
Church Militant has a glorious program for th 
month of April. (Pray for suffering China, hel 
to extinguish the hate of national aggressions 2 : 
extend the palm of peace to a long-sufferi , 


world. | 
ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J. | 


. 
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rist or Utopia 


Two Revolu tions 


OT alone industrialism has reached India 
and left its mark on the country and its 
ple, but also the Opposition it has called forth 
werever it has established a footing. In conse- 
nce the new regime faces difficulties which 
we their roots in ideas and principles entirely 
reign to Indians. They are those Europe has 
gled with for the past one hundred and fifty 
irs, and for which no real solution has been 
und. Hence the experience that every revolu- 
inaugurated in this era has brought forth a 
revolution. 

he Church in India is fully alive to the dan- 
°s of the situation. Bishops and priests resem- 
' the Jewish builders, who used one hand to 
‘Id the wall of their city while the other 
ched the sword to ward off aggressors. Mis- 
aties and native clergy do what they can to 
tove the economic and social conditions of 
: poor, while, on the other hand, they advocate 
dal reconstruction of a far-reaching kind. As 
hop Feuga of Mysore said in a broadcast on 
*w Year's day: “The words ‘Social Reconstruc- 
’ surely indicate that the whole fabric of hu- 
m society is crumbling away, and should be 
it on a solid foundation.”” Such is indeed 
* aim and purpose of Catholic Social Action, 
reorganize society in accordance with sound 
ciples, but not in a revolutionary manner. 

't should be evident to all that no revolution 
modern times has attained the ends it was in- 
ded to secure. The social unrest, which has 
impeded the development of true culture in the 
dern world, what is it if not the expression of 
ontent of the working masses. Speaking of 
futility of the various revolutions of our age, 
Indian Bishop said: 

“The democratic revolution was to establish among 
perfect liberty, equality and fraternity. We were 
mised that as soon as all citizens would be entitled 
lect their own rulers, we would be blessed with 
administration, the best possible office holders, 
| there would be roses in every polling place. But 
was soon tealized that any form of government can 
sconverted into tyranny by human greed and selfish- 
S. 
‘The facist revolution tried to entrust to one man all 
power and wealth of the nation for the betterment, 
rerial, intellectual and moral, of each and every in- 
dual in the nation. But this shameful surrender of 
human personality and dignity was bound to end 
Hisaster, and the woeful experience of two countries 
shown only too clearly that Fascism ultimately leads 
misery and slavery. 


gQ 


LY 


OX the revolutions that promised Utopias, all are 
gone, or discredited or distrusted.” 


There are, however, today, the speaker con- 
tinued, “two kinds of revolution that still claim 
the attention of the serious thinker. We have to 
choose between the world revolution called Com- 
munism and the world revolution called Cathol- 
icism.’ The inevitable choice is forced upon us 
by existing conditions which Bishop Feuga out- 
lined briefly, closing with the statement: 


“We should not wonder then, at the fact that an ever 
increasing number of people of the laboring classes 
have come to the conclusion that uncontrolled capital- 
ism is the main cause of existing evils. Nor is it to be 
wondered at, if the poor and the down-trodden, pat- 
ticularly in this country, are resorting to Communism in 
ever increasing numbers. 

“But the Catholic Church holds that the revolution of 
Communism is one more Utopia, and all nations ought 
to know, by this time, that Bolshevism and Communism 
have enslaved millions of workers and peasants in 
Russia and other parts of the world.” 


What then have we to offer instead of what 
we condemn? The Bishop of Mysore replies: 


“The doctrine of Christ on these vital human in- 
terests is an echo of the eternal Jaw concerning justice 
and charity in our relations with our fellow-beings. We 
read in the Old Testament: 

“Love justice, you that are judges of the earth.” 
(Wisd. i, I.) 

“Thou shalt not refuse the hire of the needy, but 
thou shalt pay him the price of his labor.” (Deut. 
xxiv, 15.) 

“Christ says in the New Testament: 

“All things whatsoever you would that men should 
do to you, do you also to men.” (Matth. vii, 12.) 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” (Matth. 
xix, 19.) 

“Such are the teachings of eternal wisdom. The Rey- 
elation of God has always inspired a sense of justice 
and kindness towards the weak. The True Religion has 
urged these duties upon the greedy and the oppressor 
with stern insistence, through the course of thousands 
of years. The accredited Minister of Christ, the Cath- 
olic Church, has never failed in her duty of defending 
the poor and urging upon the rich their elementary 
obligations of justice and Christian love. With the 
changing forms of society she has adapted her words 
of counsel and command to the circumstances of each 
succeeding age.” 


Thus Bishop Feuga. At this point it is well 
to keep in mind that the Church is powerless to 
implement political and social doctrines on States. 
She must rely on her sons to promote necessary 
reforms, and to bring about a new social and eco- 
nomic order founded in justice and intended to 
observe social charity. 
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Read, Learn 


Catholic Action 


[ Catholic Action sterile? Or do our people re- 
fuse to heed the summons of the Popes to 
throw themselves into the fray and to struggle 
manfully against the wrongs that must be righted 
if Christian civilization is to survive? Or do they 
remain indifferent because the evils of the present 
benumb their intellect and petrify their hearts 
against the call of duty? There must be a reason 
for the indifference so many Catholics, who 
should be found in the front ranks of Catholic 
Action, display towards the evils of the day of 
a moral, political, social and economic nature. 

A pastor in an eastern city, a priest of large ex- 
petience—he rose to the rank of colonel as Chap- 
lain in the army during the last war—expresses 
an opinion in this regard worth pondering: “Our 
people need a real jolt. They speak in wonder- 
ment as to what is transpiring in the world, but 
make no effort to counteract existing tendencies 
and evils, neither individually or at large. May 
God inspire them to read, to learn, to act.” 

What is expected of them appears from the 
statement of the Bishops of France, issued from 
their last annual meeting: 

“Catholic Action workers have the duty to 
carry the witness of a full Christian life to all 
circles of our de-Christianized society. Their 


Poverty or Over-Indulgence 


Nutrition Demands Attention 


OME there ate who attempt to attribute 

what is a widespread evil in our country, 
undernourishment, entirely to poverty. This is 
by no means true. There are a number of reasons 
responsible for this condition. A survey in can- 
teens has shown that seven out of ten persons 
chose totally inadequate menus, two out of ten 
chose a border-line selection of food, and only 
one selected dishes regarded as adequate in re- 
spect to nutritive value. And although the report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, rendered in 1947, 
declares “since 1940, civilians in the United States 
have eaten more and better food than before 
World War II,” the same authority admits: ““Nev- 
ertheless, certain aspects of the nutrition situation 
forbid complacency.” 

The latter statement is true; the former a broad 
generalization, based, probably, on the quantity 
and kind of food consumed. When the report 
says, for instance: “We know that since 1935-39 


apostolate will be fruitful to the extent to whic! 
they will have shown themselves without feat 
open and sympathetic to the legitimate values 0 
the present-day world. In face of the unquestio 
able crisis in morality which now rages among al 
classes of society, in the midst of the political dis 
turbance and the economic confusion, the asse 
bly believes it its duty to recall that structural a 
forms, even the most justified, will remain ine 
fective if one continues to keep the citizens’ co 
science divorced from any spiritual ideal and d 
prived of any religious life. It is for Catholi 
today to prove the truth of this by their person 
and collective conduct in the midst of their co 
patriots.” 

(Priests are told never to forget that they are re 
sponsible before God for all men living in thei 
parishes. “It is a serious obligation to try 
reach them either directly or through workers 1 
Catholic Action.” | 

But have we a sufficient number of Catholis 
laymen and laywomen capable and willing to ui 
dertake the tasks the parish priests might assig 
to them? There has been little effort so far te 
prepare for the office, for such it is, of participan’ 
in Catholic Action. Here is a serious sin of omis 
sion that calls for speedy rectification. 


the consumption of leafy, green, and yellow vege 
tables, and of citrus fruit and whole milk, has in! 
creased substantially,” it suggests the question 
How much of the “leafy, green, and yellow vege 
tables” was fresh when sold to consumers? Anc 
how much still possessed a high nutritive valu 
after it had come from the stove? Moreover, th 
consumption of canned vegetables seems to be 1r 
creasing since married women so generally wor 
for wages. Just what vitamins are left in a cal 
of peas six to ten months out of the cannery 
And to what degree did the exhausted soil pro 
vide the vegetables consumed by our people witl 
the qualities they should possess to nourish con 
sumers ? 

These questions are touched on in the report 
but not discussed at length. It is stated in thi 
regard: “We cannot gauge nutrition exclusivel 
from data on nutrients available.” And: “Supplie 
of nutrients daily available on a per capita basi 
fail to show the actual ingestion of nutrients 


i] 
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nce they are not directly comparable with the 
commended dietary allowances of the National 
search Council. Estimates of supply do not al- 
w for the waste of nutrients, in the preparation 
food and elsewhere; they do not reveal the sea- 
ial shortages that always affect certain areas.” 
pwever, it appears from studies of family 
od consumption that a significant improvement 
amily diets (in 1942), as compared with 1936, 
indicated. Nevertheless, about half the diets 
! failed to provide enough riboflavin; one- 
d were low in calcium; one-fourth were low 
thiarnine. 

tducation is pointed out as an important 
s to improve diets and living standards in 
- country. Schools and other agencies, are re- 
on chiefly to enlighten the people on what 
deed an important problem. But knowledge 
hat should be done will by no means suffice 
change the eating habits of a people accus- 
ed to follow their fancy and taste irrespective 
hat common sense may advise and knowledge 
te. The last part of the statement, that “‘al- 
vugh diets have been better in recent years on 
whole many people are not enjoying a high 
1 of nutrition health,” may be explained, we 
eve, not by poverty or ignorance alone, but, to 
rge extent, to perverted tastes, lack of self- 


ing Leads Where? 
Saskatchewan's Fish Board 


HERE are among us reactionaries as blind 
and stubborn as those whom the progressives 
che last century could not denounce and casti- 
often enough. A new era is upon us: politi- 
social and economic ideas, long incubated, 
seeking realization in institutions. Just as, 
n 1789 on, the principles of that age sought 
slation into a republican form of government 
which men hoped so much. 


What Great Britain’s Mr. Attlee said not long 
, 1s, in this connection, worth pondering: 
ts (meaning his country’s Labor Party, now 
ower) is a philosophy in its own right. Our 
: is to work out a system of a new and chal- 
ging kind which combines individual freedom 
a planned economy, democracy with social 
ice.’ We will not stop to discuss certain as- 
lions of a somewhat astonishing nature to 
h this Minister gave voice. It suffices for our 
sent purpose to emphasize Mr. Attlee’s remark 
> a planned economy is one of the chief trusses 


discipline, the habit to indulge one’s appetite ir- 
respective of results, While, as the report says, 
little is known “about the incidence of subopti- 
mal nutrition due to faulty diets,” it is “believed 
to be widespread.”!) An undubitable fact that 
should claim general attention. 

In Great Britain where the same ignorance or 
disregard of food values prevail, the Cooperative 
Review believes it plainly the duty of the Cooper- 
ative Movement to help its members to select 
wisely whatever food is available. ‘A century 
ago,” the journal declares, ‘cooperative pioneers 
began to buy and sell food not only for economic 
reasons, but because the pPtivate trader in poor 
districts sold adulterated food. Today, despite 
world shortages, a fair diet is possible. Con- 
sumers, however, need guidance. Few seem to ap- 
preciate that a balanced diet is as important to 
the individual as a balanced budget to the 
State.”") 

We have in this question of diet a fascinating 
and most practical subject which demands greater 
attention than we have thus far granted it. It is 
certainly in the province of social action to con- 
cern itself with the evident shortcomings of food 
distribution, let’s say, and endeavor to correct the 
waste of food values which can with care be 
avoided. 


of the new system, not to say its backbone. Since 
this British minister spoke for Labor, now in pow- 
er, we have here the acknowledgment of inten- 
tion on the part of this powerful political party to 
suspend the prevailing economic order of things 
and to substitute instead economic planning by 
the State. ‘That is from the centre, bureaucra- 
tically devised and controlled. This policy has 
been tried before; never successfully on a large 
scale. Moreover, a planned economy and free- 
dom are incompatible. 

Nevertheless, all signs of the time indicate 
peoples here and there will adopt a planned econ- 
omy as a way out of the present economic muddle, 
for which a century of effort has provided no 
sound solution. Right across our northern border 
a Canadian province, Saskatchewan, is doing more 
than merely experimenting with planning and 
other measures of a state-socialistic kind. And 
many of them appear attractive enough. The 


1) Report of the Sec. of Agriculture. Wash., 1947, 


. 22-24, 
PPS) Loc. cit. Manchester, Sept. 1947, p. 177. 
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largest fish company in Saskatchewan, to point out 
an interesting example of the paternalistic atti- 
tude the State has adopted, is the provincial Fish 
Board. It was formed in the summer of 1945, 
according to the Saskatchewan News, an official 
publication, to market Saskatchewan fish in a 
more orderly and improved manner. It is now a 
division of the Saskatchewan Lake and Forest 
Products Corporation, the crown company which 
also operates the Box Factory and the Timber 
Board. It is considered one of the most interest- 
ing of the provincial crown companies, covering 
in its operations a large section of Saskatchewan's 
remote “top half,’ where the settlements are 
widely scattered and where speedy communication 
with the outside world depends on the efficient 
use of aircraft and radio. 

The object of the Fish Board is to introduce a 
system of orderly marketing in much the same 
manner as that of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
and thereby guarantee the primary producer a fair 
average price for the product; at the same time, 
the Board is endeavoring to produce only. the 
highest quality products for the domestic and ex- 
port markets. It aims to prevent exploitation of 
the primary producer, often the case in the past, 
and to bring stability and prosperity to a previ- 
ously unplanned industry. 

Desirable purposes, indeed, but only experience 
will show to what extent society is able to dis- 
pense with the initiative of enterprising men, pro- 
ducers, merchants, traders. The present set-up of 
the Fish Board appears somewhat topheavy. The 
article in the Saskatchewan News describes the 
operations of the Fish Board as follows: 

“It has three divisions: 1. Production; 2. Sales; 3. 
Purchasing and Stores. While Mr. Dickson, general 
manager, is in charge of production, Bert Mansfield is 
in charge of sales and James Gray, resident director of 
the Board, is responsible for supervision of purchases 
and stores. These three key men form a board of man- 
agement which in turn reports to and receives instruc- 
tions on general policy from the board of directors of 
Saskatchewan Lake and Forest Products, the parent 


crown company, through Mr. Gray, who is resident di- 
rector of the crown company.” 


The report enumerates also the benefits the Fish 


Secularism has encroached upon every domain 
of life until it is today one of the most serious 
dangers threatening religion and the Church. On 
the other hand, recent generations of Catholics 
have excluded from churches many functions for- 
merly considered proper to the House of God. 
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Board grants the people of the Far North, suck 
as the introduction of a system of orderly market 
ing of fish products and, a necessary and desira 
ble purpose, the fixing of a price on each specie: 
of fish at the beginning of each season. Thii 
price the Board will pay throughout the season 
even though the market might experience soma 
recession. The fishermen will, in that case, r¢ 
ceive the established price for the product. 
loss will be absorbed by the Board, “‘at least tem: 
porarily.”’ . 

Here is a matter of great concern, to which 
economists of the liberal school have deliberatelt 
closed their eyes: the need of stabilizing the price 
of basic foods, both in the interest of producer 
and consumers. Farmers as well as fishermet 
have, under the present system, been exposed te 
the vagaries of the market, all too often manip 
lated by speculators. Under the plan adopted it 
Saskatchewan, the fishermen enjoy a guarante 
that when they have commenced to fish at the be 
ginning of a season, they will thereafter receive - 
constant price for their product. “This has noi 
been the case in the past when the northern resi 
dent often found that the price received for hi 
fish varied from day to day, often to such an ex 
tent that the money received would not come wi 
to expenses for a particular operation.” 

The Board contemplates to open new lakes t 
commercial fishermen, thereby providing oppo 
tunities for employment by the construction an 
operation of filleting plants and warehouses. It 
program, it is claimed, “is playing an importan 
part in the development of northern Saskatche 
wan. 

All this may be true or come to pass. Bu 
after everything has been said, it appears that tl 
independence of the fisherman has been planne 
away. He is, or will become in course of time 
a subject of the Fish Board. Productive propert 
will not be for him, outside perhaps of his fishin 
gear. Anyone who may think this opinion ul 
necessarily pessimistic should contemplate whi 
Britain’s Labor Government believes inevitabli 
Rigid direction of labor as the necessary guarai 
tee of survival. ; 


Even Craftsmen’s Guilds would hold their mee 
ings in stalls assigned to them in their paris 
church. With us, so noble and deeply religion 
an organization as St. Gerard Family Guild, whi 
meeting in a church for prayer, resorts eventual 
to the Parish Auditorium to transact affairs. 


S Oren A 


Catholic Social Action 


Ne least 200,000 copies of ‘Peace in Industry,” 
™ the official statement of the Standing Com- 
ttee of the Catholic Bishops of Australia, pub- 
hed on Social Justice Sunday of last year, have 
en sold, against the 20,000 copies of the ‘‘Bish- 
ss’ Statement on Social Justice,” published in 
40. 

(The first post-war joint statement of the Bishops in 


Stralia, it attracted widespread attention, and was 
pgely quoted in the press. 


ILENTLY praying, 1,300 students of the 
School of Literature and Science of the Uni- 
‘sity of Paris, accompanied by their chaplains, 
tched in procession through a great part of the 
”, from the Latin quarter to the hill of Mont- 
-ttre, where they took part in a night vigil of 
yets at the Basilica of the Sacred Heart. 

hey stopped before the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
sang hymns to Our Lady. After a march of an 
mc and a half through the crowded quarters of the 
), they arrived at the Sacred Heart Church where 
# were congratulated by Cardinal Suhard, Arch- 


op of Paris, who presided at a special Midnight 
PSS. 


—_— 


WORKERS’ “Christmas Week” was cele- 
brated at the Holy Trinity Church, Canna- 
‘e, India, from the 26th to the 31st of Decem- 
last. Tailors, Weavers, Sweepers, Beedi and 
rar Workers, Carpenters and Coppersmiths 
ectively visited the Crib on successive days. 
sm St. Anthony’s Chapel, Threebazaar, a twi- 
mt procession started every day singing hymns 
proceeded to the parish church and the party 
td a visit to the Crib and recited prayers to the 
fant Jesus invoking His blessings on them- 
es, on their families and on their work. 


a priest exhorted the workers to come closer to God 
“ulfilling their spiritual duties and then spoke on the 
nity of labor. At a reunion in the school hall, the 
pst again touched on the economic side of the Chris- 
Community and asked the workers to organize 
mselves and work unitedly towards the uplift of the 
famunity. The same agenda was gone through the 
»le week. 


W the near future the first Catholic colony in 
Australia for the care of mentally defective 
ts will be established in Sydney. The home 
| be conducted by the Brothers Hospitallers of 
John of God, who are internationally known 
itheir success in this type of work. Boys of sub- 
mal mental standard will be classified accord- 


REVIEW 


ing to the degree of their disability and educated 
in the way best suited to their powers in the col- 


ony, which is being sponsored by the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. 


The St. John of God Brothers are all qualified nurs- 
es, while some are doctors as well, and others gradu- 
ate as chemists. Their Mother House in Dublin is a 
training centre for the Royal Medical and Psychological 
Association Diploma. There is a close affiliation be- 
tween the Brothers and the Little Sisters of the Poor. 


Equal Pay 


py the first court case to be brought by the New 

York Labor Department against an employer 
under the New York equal pay law, the Muni- 
cipal Court of the City of New Work rendered 
a decision against the Department. The case, 
heard on appeal from a 1945 Departmental hear- 
ing before the Industrial Commissioner, involved 
the question of whether work performed by a 
woman employee was substantially comparable 
and equal to the work of two specific male em- 
ployees. The Department contended that the 
length of service, productivity, quantity and qual- 
ity of work of the three employees was substan- 
tially comparable and equal, so that payment of 
a lesser rate to the woman constituted discrimina- 
tion because of sex. The employer contended 
that the differential was based. on factors other 
than sex, hence was not sex discrimination. 

The Court dismissed the complaint on the ground 
that the Department had not proved the existence of a 
sex discrimination in wage rates, and that differences 
in the work of the employees justified a differential in 
wages paid. The case did not involve any question of 
constitutionality. 


Education 


RECENT installment of Albert Edward 

Wiggam’s newspaper feature: “Let’s Explore 
Your Mind,” calls “painfully true” an educator’s 
statement: “Many young people expect to go 
through college who cannot read, write, spell, 
study.” In fact the columnist affirms this opin- 
ion with the declaration: 

“Every college dean has this experience with fresh- 
men. Is this ignorance due to stupidity? Not often 
but to poor high schools and neglectful parents. This 
educator asked 100 freshmen how they got through 
high school. Following are a few replies: ‘I was a 
good talker and bluffed my way,’ ‘I was a good ath- 
lete, study was unnecessary, ‘Dad was prominent. 
Certainly the last two explain a lot.” 
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Public Lands 


MCE than 25,000 acres of public land were 
made available during the 1947 fiscal year 
for lease under the Small Tract Act of 1938, Sec- 
retary of Interior J. A. Krug announced recently. 
Of the total released, 15,000 acres were in Cali- 
fornia, 10,000 in Arizona, and smaller tracts in 
New Mexico. Other areas in Idaho, New Mex- 
ico, Nevada, and Wyoming were scheduled to be 
provided in the near future. 

Under this law, he is authorized to lease or sell not 
more than five acres of surveyed public land per plot 
for use as a home, camp, cabin, health, convalescent, 
recreational, or business site. Veterans have preference 
rights in filing applications. 


Atomic Energy 


Ape Joint 18-Member Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee asserted in its first report 
to Congress that this country is “far ahead”’ in the 
field of atomic energy, but that we must tighten 
security measures to safeguard our preeminence. 
Therefore, says the Committee: 


“It is the considered conviction of the committee that 
until such time as an effective, enforceable and reliable 
program for the international control of atomic energy 
is in successful operation, the most vital business of 
the Atomic Energy Commission must be the meeting 
of the atomic requirements of the national defense,” 
the committee said. 

The committee said it is giving major attention to the 
problems of security and to working out effective means 
of preventing any shutdown of atomic plants due to 
labor difficulties. 


Luxury 


ONSUMPTION of tobacco in the United 

States continues far above the prewar level, 
according to official reports. Output of cigarettes 
in the Government's fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1947, was about 360 billion, as compared with 
332 billion in the preceding 12 months and an 
annual average of 169 billion before the war. 
Cigarette consumption reached its new high de- 
spite an increase in prices; the number of cigarette 
smokers increased, and also the consumption per 
person. 

Cigar consumption was moderately higher than in 
1945-46 and higher than in prewar years, though to- 
ward the end of the fiscal year it declined. Consump- 
tion of chewing and pipe tobacco declined during most 
of the year and was well below the prewar and war 


years. Snuff consumption fell below the level of 1945- 
46 but remained higher than before the war. 


Picketing 

Pe the private homes of non-striking 

employees to force them to join a strike can bi 
enjoined, says an Ohio appellate court {Pipe M 

chinery Co., Ct. of Appeals, Cuyahoga Cty) 

10/27/47, 47 ALC 1437}. 
The right of strikers to spread information about 

labor dispute does not allow them to invade the privac 

of the home. ; 


Labor Extension Service 


LTHOUGH in possession of ample mea 

to inaugurate any program aimed at promot 
ing the welfare of its members and labor in gen 
eral, two bills that would set up in the Depart 
ment of Labor an extension service for worke 
similar to that carried on for farmers in the De 
partment of Agriculture are now before congreg 
sional committees. 

The bills, introduced in Congress in 1947, have bee 
endorsed by organized labor, several labor conferences 
and other interested groups. The proposed extensio 
service would work in cooperation with educational iri 
stitutions. 


Professional Men May Organize Union 


Se NLRB holds that attorneys employed tt 

conduct litigation for an insurance compan 
can join a union for collective bargaining pus 
poses. 


The attorneys worked regular hours, received a re 
ular salary, and did not supervise other employee 
They had to follow their employer’s instructions an’ 
general policies, though they used their own discretio} 
in pre-trial and trial work. The Board held that the 
were not management personnel and that no real atto: 
ney-client relationship existed. Neither the attorney. 
professional oath, nor the Canons of Ethics, conflic 
with the holding, says the Board. 


Retirement Plans 


AR EUIREMENE income plan which will b 
funded from company earnings, with ind 
vidual employees making no contribution whats¢ 
ever, has been established by Bird & Son, Inc., ¢ 
East Walpole, Mass., manufacturer of paper an 
paper products, which employs 3,000 person 
The first payment into the trust by the compan 
will be made out of current earnings and wi 
amount to approximately $800,000. This mo n€ 
has been turned over to the Merchants Nation; 
Bank of Boston for the retirement trust. 
Every person who has been with the company fo 
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Mechanization of the Farm 


DEMONSTRATION of ploughing by radio 
control has been given by experts from the 
val Aeronautical Establishment at F arnborough, 
sland. The tractor used was fitted with re- 
ving apparatus similar to that of a “Queen 
~” pilotless aircraft. 

n expert, using keys and stops on a small box held 
aus hand, caused the tractor to plough 10 perfect 


ows, each 65 yards long, in 10 minutes, turning the 
or at the end of each. 


Increase of Mortgaging 


ON-FARM mortgage financing reached an 
estimated total of $11.4 billion in 1947, the 
e Loan Bank Board reported recently. This 
per cent higher than the volume of the previ- 
year, and is the peak figure for any year since 
, when the first estimates of mortgage re- 
ings were made. 

st year’s increase in the number of mortgages re- 
-ed was two per cent above the 1946 total. The 
age lien filed in 1947 was $4,512 compared with 
06 for the previous year. These estimates are 
on loans of $20,000 or less, and represented 
ipally home loans. 


Migrating Farm Labor 


URING the war, the Federal Government, in 
co-operation with the States, developed a mi- 
ry farm labor system which it administered 
several years. On December 31, last, the Fed- 
Government withdrew from this activity. 
Eastern States have developed an interstate 
zram for the recruitment and employment of 
ratory farm labor. This encompasses definite 
srams for transportation, housing, health, and 
zation of migratory farm laborers and their 
ilies. States in other parts of the country are 
e process of establishing similar organiza- 
5. 


mis activity is but another example of what the 
ss can and should do in the administration of social 
conomic problems that overlap state lines. 
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Soil Conservation 


|faee R. HAZLITT, a member of the New 
York State Soil Conservation Committee, has 
stated that grass and brush fires burn up a tre- 
mendous amount of humus intended to rebuild 
the soil depleted by man. 


He suggests that a single 16-inch plow with weed 
hooks will save valuable humus. 


Exploitation of the Soil 


Ae modern man has set foot, the 
sins of the capitalistic system became evi- 
dent. At present concern is expressed because the 
soil of the Hawaiian Islands, their most valuable 
economic asset, has suffered because of the wat. 
Mechanization, resorted to as a result of labor 
shortages and increased wages, has ‘accelerated 
the depletion of soil fertility.” 
More recently “water supply problems have been a 
source of some anxiety’’ due to increased suburban 


water consumption coupled with a prolonged period of 
subnormal rainfall. 


The Gray Market 


PUBLIC Works sub-committee (of the 
House of Representatives) questioned farm 
implement dealers about the gray market in farm 
machinery. J. C. Dickson of Oakville, Tenn., 
said the distribution of new farm machinery is 
badly managed. For instance, he said, heavy trac- 
tors are shipped to the southern hill country where 
light equipment is needed. 
The witness said he had made money buying equip- 


ment that southern farmers cannot use and selling it in 
the north and midwest. 


Training Youth Leaders 


| ieeeerig to train youth leaders, Ogilvie 

College (called after Blessed John Ogilvie, the 
Jesuit martyr) was opened on January 8, 1947, in 
(Polmont, Stirlingshire, as a residential training 
college. The Bishops of Scotland commissioned 
the Ladies of the Grail to undertake the work of 
the College. 

The studies include: Religion, the Liturgy, Sociology, 
Club Organization, Education, Psychology, Games, 
Crafts, Camping,—and even Singing! Besides attend- 
ing the lectures the students do practical work in clubs 
two evenings a week, either running clubs or helping 
to run them. Social surveys and reports on working 
conditions are also made by visiting factories and in- 
stitutions and houses. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE INDIANS OF NORTH 
AMERICA 


By the 


Rev. FRANCIS PIERZ, 
Catholic Missionary 


Translated from the German by 
Fr. EUGENE HAGEDORN, O.F.M. 


XII. 


N my very brief nocturnal sleep I there 
l dreamed a very joyful dream. A visible hand 
was extended to me very sweetly in friendly greet- 
ing. I recognized in this the sign of a friendly re- 
ception by the chief, and missionary ‘success, 
which, to my delight, proved to be really the case. 
This my trip gives the reader an idea of a mission 
trip to the savages. A similar trip I made last year 
to Fond du Lac, lasting 9 days, over the worst 
of ways over 18 portages and just as many sail- 
ings besides passing many morasses. 

Such a trip with two companions, costs daily 
$4-$5.00, including pay and board. But what is 
this, as long as the missionary is able to pay, com- 
pared with the high value of souls purchased by 
the Blood of Christ, since a single soul won and 
baptized is of greater value than the entire world. 
Therefore, a missioner should gladly, in the sweat 
of his brow, seek souls, over morasses and deserts, 
over mountains and in chasms, and with heartfelt 
joy bring them into the fold of Christ. In the 
business of the Master he must be ready to risk 
his health and to-sacrifice his life even for the 
salvation of his little sheep. 

To the second query: “How does the missioner 
go about to convert the pagans and to found a 
new mission?” I shall satisfy the questioners’ 
curiosity by quoting only the method I have often 
employed: When I arrive at the village of savages, 
to convert the pagans, I first inquire for the resi- 
dence of the head chief, to whom I pay my re- 
spects with a friendly handshake. Should I fail 
to do so and first visit other houses or lodges, 
I might fail in my purpose; because the chiefs 
of the savages, proud of their position, expect to 
receive the first greetings of a new arrival. After 
paying my respects, I present to the chief some 
tobacco as a token of friendship, and to his wife 
some needles, thread, or a small cloth. I also give 
to the children, with a fondling caress, something 
to eat. Having thus made the acquaintance of the 
first family and won their hearts, I make known 


to the chief the purpose of my coming and bes 
gin to talk about religion to explore his dispost 
tion towards it. If assured of his good pleasure 
I request him to invite the nearest by men of his 
band to a smoking party. He usually does sc 
through a warrior, one of more of whom the chiet 
has always at hand. All the newcomers greet the 
missioner by shaking hands and then squatting 
in a circle on the floor. In addition, I thro 
some tobacco into their midst on the ground ane 
the chief furnishes a knife, to enable every one 
to fill his pipe and to smoke. It is not a 
to place the tobacco in their hands. After smoks 
ing for a short time, the pipes are laid aside anc 
the chief usually offers me a chair covered wit 
a red or scarlet cloth, or the table, or his bed fo 
a seat. Thereupon I deliver a long Indian speeck 
in which the purpose of my divine mission ane 
the necessity of faith with the happy results of : 
Christian education are explained and illustratec 
by quoting several: examples, presented vividly t 
the eyes of my pupils, who are eager to leart 
After the close of my speech, delivered in grace 
ful words and a meek tone of voice, with sho 
pauses and in language very easy of comprehen 
sion, I propose to the assembly, after a brief re 
flection and a common deliberation, to declar 
themselves, whether they wish to accept my faiti 
and to listen to further instructions or not. I the: 
step outside for ten minutes, to allow the chie 
time to ask everyone for his vote and to decid 
according to the majority. 
Upon my return, the chief rises and usually re 
plies to my introductory speech in an interestin, 
harangue, in which he declares to me his opinio 
and the sentiments of his subjects. If any objec 
tions, difficulties or prejudices are heard, the 
are at once refuted by me or by the chief. “A 
soon, however, as I learn of the general favorabl 
consent to the acceptance of the faith, I assign th 
time for instruction: for the adults daily in th 
early morning and in the evening; for the youn 
people, the rest of the time in the forenoon an 
in the afternoon. The whole time is employe 
alternately in reading, writing, praying, singin 
and explaining the catechism, and later on & 
plaining the Gospel. Holy Baptism is adming 
tered sooner or later with solemnity and edifyin 
addresses to the truly converted and instructe 
catechumens, usually only on Sundays, dependit 
on their diligence and zeal. | 


As a rule, many savages immediately after he 
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accepted the faith, also bring their little chil- 
in for baptism, because I know from experi- 
‘e that the savages, who love their children ex- 
dingly, will certainly follow them into the 
th, once they have brought them as a sacrifice 
God and delivered them into the hands of the 
2st for the Communion of Saints. 


‘or the instructions and divine services a good 
ent house is chosen temporarily, or a spacious 
ch-bark church is set up at once, until a spaci- 
, beautiful frame church can be built. 


fter sufficiently instructing them and admin- 
ting Baptism, I appoint the best and most re- 
ted Christian as my plenipotentiary who, dur- 
the absence of a priest, may act at the Sunday 
wices as leader in prayer, or also keep a chil- 
’s school, so that religion may remain in con- 
t practice, until the priest visits them again, 
iif present, finds time to direct it himself. 
"tom the method of my procedure to convert 
-ans, here described, one may learn how new 
ions are founded and Christian congregations 
the propagattion of the Faith are started, and, 
-er God, established firmly. 


am convinced that the Indians, if properly in- 
pcted in the Catholic religion and constantly 
to practice the faith, are the best Christians; 
* are devoted to God and to their priest with 
y and soul, and may well serve as beautiful 
els to white men of Christian piety and con- 
tiousness. In a new mission, however, a good 
ionary must not only take pains to train the 
ans to be good Christians, but urge them to 
ctive and teach them to work. He should 
to them local opportunity for making a liv- 
and for sources of food, say, good fertile soil, 
rofitable fisheries, to which matters, at the 
ing of a mission, special attention should be 
ted. He should procure for them, if possible, 
» many garden seeds and tools, and as much 
‘easible, promote their temporal welfare, as I 
done on Lake Superior and in Michigan, for 
| purpose of keeping them together in my con- 
zation and the practice of the faith. Other- 
S, owing to the lack of food, they will return 
in to their nomadic life, and without practic- 
‘the faith, they will soon lose it. 

esides those mentioned, the curious reader may 
ask the interesting question: How many In- 
s in the United States have up to now been 
verted to the Catholic Faith? 

.lthough no baptismal records or absolutely re- 
lle statistics are available as to the number of 


the Indians converted to the Catholic faith, yet I 
may presume safely from the published mission 
reports and from private correspondence, that at 
the present day (about 1854), within the confines 
of the United States, more than 20,000 Indians 
have been converted from savage paganism to the 
Catholic faith, and are worshipping the Creator 
of Heaven and earth. But alas! more than 
400,000 blind pagans still wander in the darkness 
of unbelief, still waiting for the call to the faith. 
It is likewise well known to me that in the terri- 
tory of the English Dominion of North America 
(Canada) there live also 18,000 Catholic Indians 
under the fatherly direction of pious priests. But 
there are also over 200,000 lost sheep in the wil- 
derness of the same territory, who do not as yet 
know the way of salvation and have not yet heard 
the voice of the Good Shepherd. 

But here many a one will think: How is it pos- 
sible at the present day, when the Catholic 
Church carries on so laboriously and zealously 
for the conversion of sinners, and when so many 
charitable societies, by abundant subsidies pro- 
mote the propagation of the faith, nevertheless, 
not even one-sixth of our savage Indians have 
been won for the faith and that the greater mass 
of them, left to themselves, still wander on the 
way of perdition? 

I believe that one chief cause of this misfor- 
tune of our poor Indians stems from this that the 
United States of North America are constantly 
becoming more thickly settled by immigrant Euro- 
pean Catholics so that our Bishops, who still suf- 
fer from a lack of priests, are scarcely able to 
provide the white Catholics with missionaries. 
Hence they postpone the conversion of the In- 
dians to more propitious times on the principle: 
It is better to preserve what has been won than 
to seek the lost (sheep). Other reasons for not 
seeking out the lost sheep in the desert, as de- 
manded by duty and zeal for souls, I shall not 
mention publicly, because they ill become those 
who have the cure of souls. 

Meanwhile, I must confess, nevertheless, to the 
honor of the North American clergy, that there 
are a number of very apostolic and zealous mis- 
sionaries, who by dint of self-denial and disre- 
gard for personal comfort, devote themselves to 
the arduous task of evangelizing the pagans with 
persevering patience and with many blessings, and 
that their labors meet with marked success. 

Witness, for instance, the blessed effects of 
the energetic Bishop of Nebraska (and Kansas) 
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(the Rt. Rev. J. B. Miege, S.J.) among the Indians 
and the zealous Jesuit missionaries in the Rocky 
Mountains, who in recent times, have won to out 
faith and baptized 7,000 savage pagans. One must 
admire the apostolic zeal of the good Archbishop 
{F. N. Blanchet] of Portland [Oregon], in 
spreading our faith to the Indian lands. 

The Franciscan Fathers, too, are very much dis- 
tinguished in their zeal for converting the abo- 
rigines in the beautiful missions of the Columbia 
River. Let people also consider the model mis- 
sions which the famous missionary and Bishop 
(Frederic) Baraga has founded in Michigan and 
on Lake Superior among converted pagans, and 
who has brought a large number of lost sheep 
into the fold. Also behold my Indian missions 
already mentioned in chapter 31. I do not in- 
tend self-praise, but merely to praise and extol 
the infinite mercy of God, and I do pray all the 
time of my life to Heaven for the constancy in 
the faith of my children born in Christ. 

Owing to lack of time, I cannot give a detailed 
account of the missionaries such as the (Rev.) 
Messrs. Ravoux, Betcount, de Vivaldi, Bonduel, 
P. Otto Skolla [O.F.M.}, [Ignatius} Mrak, [An- 
gelus} Van Paemel and several other excellent 
priests, who labor very zealously in the Indian 
missions of the States of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Missouri and Minnesota. 

Nor do I wish to boast publicly of the indefa- 
tigability of my good Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Cretin, for the conversion of the Indians, of 
whom more than 100,000 live in his Diocese of 
Minnesota. I fear to offend the tender sensitive- 
ness of his humility, but merely wish that the Lord 
send several able laborers into his desert vineyard 
together with the necessary means; because the 
harvest is, indeed, very great, while the laborers 
are few. 

If we, moreover, take into consideration the 
rapid progress of our Catholic religion in the 
British territory of North America, i.e. in Upper 
and Lower Canada, we must, with joy and sym- 
pathy, admire God’s mercy, which there bestows 
the grace of the light of faith so fruitfully upon 
the blind pagans. 

The laudable zeal for the conversion of the pa- 
gans and the glorious mission labors on the Red 
River of the pious Bishop [Joseph Norbert} Pro- 
vencher of the Northwest Territory and Bishop 
of St. Boniface, who passed to his reward a few 
years ago, {1853}, are here probably known to 
every one, and the indefatigable fervor of his 
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missionaries is renowned. I hear that since they 
opened the missions there, they have already ad 
ed 12,000 names of baptized Indians and hal 
breeds to their Baptismal Register. 
And what good may we not expect from th 
flaming ardor of the new Bishop Tache, and 0 
his twelve robust Canadian priests’ fervor for th 
souls of the poor savages; time will tell a glad 
dening tale. 
The pious Jesuit Fathers, so much persecuted b 
the wicked world, and nowadays, despite their 1 


f 
nocence, loaded with opprobrium, who since lon, 


ago are distinguished as converters of pagans! 
keep the missions on Lake Superior, taken ove 
from me in excellent order and increase ther 
very successfully. Also in Wanitowaning, a large 


island in Lake Huron, there exists a very beaut? 
ful and very populous model mission under thet 
wise guidance. But there are several more we 
conducted and well civilized Indian missions 11 
Canada and in the State of Missouri, shey 
herded and directed by the fervent Jesuit 
who maintain the old fame of their Order an 
very visibly enjoy God’s blessing. God grant the 
the venerable Society of. pious Jesuits increase 1 
the old spirit of their holy Order and grow i 
numbers in North America! May also severé 
other religious Orders enter the field with ther 
to join in the campaign for the conversion of 
savage Indians. And in addition, may also a bra 
group of excellent diocesan priests follow to wi 
over for religion the Indians, so that we may soo 
be enabled, with God’s help and under His pre 
tection, to make beautiful conquests for the King 
dom of Christ, to overturn the kingdom of Satas 
lording it over the pagan Indians, and save tk 
poor aborigines from eternal damnation and di 
rect them in the way of salvation and therek 
bring innumerable souls to life in Heaven. 

From this brief description of our Catholic mi 
sions in North America, it is plain what up 
now has been done, under God, for the conve 
sion of the savage Indians and what remains ¢ 
be done in this our important task and what beat 
tiful fruit we may hope still to garner. Only | 
all of us, who are called to this enterprise, rene 
our fervor in the service of the Lord, and may a 
mission friends and good Catholics support us I 
their prayers for God’s blessing and success in o} 
arduous apostolic activity. Here another query n 
turally obtrudes itself: How many Indians did tl 
Protestant ministers convert until now to the 
church ? 7 
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pon prudently and critically investigating this 
ition, I can frankly declare that the number of 
estant preachers among the Indians exceeds 
mumber of real Indian converts to the sects. 
if missions are everywhere and nowhere. The 
i themselves attest and irrefutably prove my 
ction. At least among the Chippewas and 
was, to my knowledge, these uninvited gen- 
en have already in every settled Indian con- 
ation attempted to Organize their missions, 
ito my knowledge, have not established a sin- 
pne on a solid footing. They civilized no sav- 
in this region, much less made good Chris- 
- out of them. They labor in vain and into 
might, like the Galilean fishermen, without 
aing a soul of the savages, because the grace 
farist and the blessing of God are lacking, and 
se they do not understand the method of 
perting the pagans. 

me simple men living in the forest are well 
pe that these unauthorized usurpers lack the 
mission from God and come to them with a 
made faith. For this reason, they do not wish 
ten to the proud Protestants, in order not to 
with them into the pit of eternal perdition. 
e, the Indians, usually, do not enter into any 
- relations with (Protestant ministers, save to 
fst the presents offered them and to send some 
ten to their school, as long as they get some- 
s to eat. I know several localities among the 
pewa Indians, in which the Protestant minis- 
have repeatedly begun a mission, but never 
“here made a success of it. 

mese gentlemen come to the Indians with bag 
uch baggage and loaded with many pres- 
pcollected for the Indians, and by means of 
erous gifts they seek to win them over and 
1 very many school children on their roster 
umes, which would enable them to send very 
ous reports to the Government or to their 
orters. 

soon, however, as the presents have been for- 
n and the school children go away empty- 
bed and see the serious mien of the teacher 
understand nothing of his teaching, all stay 
The minister rings the school bell for one, 
or three years, without seeing one pupil and 
ards fictitious reports, in order to retain his 
y (pay-check) and to receive a new box of 
nts. 
nally, he becomes a trader, until he is in- 
H, either by anger or by force, to move away 
the mission to start a similar mission else- 
x. Thus the world is politely humbugged 


and the Indians are in nowise improved. In this 
manner, for more than fifteen yeats, most of the 
Chippewa Indians have passed in parade as Prot- 
estant missions, as is common knowledge here. 
But they also always remained in their crude pa- 
ganism, in which idolatry, drunkenness, theft and 
murder still are the order of the day. 


(To be continued) 


Collectanea 


OR a generation which has lost the knowl- 

edge of all except a very limited number of 
Christian symbols, the pomegranate has no par- 
ticular meaning. On the other hand, Earl F. Ro- 
backer remarks in his book on “Pennsylvania 
Dutch Stuff”: “No more native to Pennsylvania 
than they were to Germany, pomegranates are 
still typically Pennsylvania Dutch in the sense that 
in this country they are commonly found in Penn- 
sylvania Dutch representation, and nowhere 
elses (p47) 

It is by no mere accident of fashion these 
people have cultivated the use of this symbolic 
fruit as an ornament. Used in the Gothic of 
Catholic days, the (Pietists, who came to America 
in such large numbers in the eighteenth century, 
adopted this symbol of fertility to which they un- 
doubtedly gave a mystical meaning. 


It is in the valuable study by Hildegard Binder 
Johnson on the “Distribution of the German Pio- 
neer Population in Minnesota” there is a refer- 
ence to Fr. Pierz of interest to the readers of Fr. 
Hagedorn’s translation of the pamphlet, ‘The 
North American Indians.” Having mentioned cer- 
tain townships in Morrison and Otter Tail Coun- 
ties and Stearns County, which, in 1860 and 1870, 
“show the significance of Catholic group senti- 
ment for the conquest of the frontier,” the writer 
states: “Father Pierz’ influence for the settlement 
of Minnesota as far as the Germans are concerned 
is impressively illustrated by the maps.” Meaning 
the author’s painstakingly compiled population- 
graphs showing the percentage of people of Ger- 
man stock settled in Minnesota in 1860 and 1870. 
In fact, the locations referred to appear quite 
black to show they were thickly settled. (Mrs. 
Binder-Johnson’s contribution to the history of the 
German element in Minnesota was published in 
Rural Sociology, Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 16 to 34.) | 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Received for Review . 


Laing, Francis S., O.F.M.Cap. Fr. Felix Kirsch, O0.F.M. 
- Cap. A Sketch. Pittsburgh, The Catholic 
Home Journal, paper cover, price 50c. 


(Ca pamphlet literature is increasing numer- 
ically by leaps and bounds. The Ligourian pamph- 
let office at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, has now added 
to its list of publications three brochures. The most im- 
portant one is: “Visits to the Most Blessed Sacrament 
and the Most Blessed Virgin Mary’ by St. Alphonsus 
Ligouri. This is a well-printed booklet of ninety-one 
pages. The other two referred to are: “What About 
Your Vocation?” by the Fathers D. J. Corrigan and D. 
F. Miller, both of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, and ‘The Message to Negroes’ by Fr. Cor- 
rigan. 


Reviews 


Konig, René. Materialien zur Soziologie der Familie. 
A. Francke AG. Verlag, Bern, Switzerland, 
1946. 179 p. Price Swiss fr. 12.— 


HE book of the Privat-Docent of the University of 

~Ziirich is a collection of several articles and contri- 
butions published during and after the war. Though 
the individual articles have been worked over as to 
form to a certain extent a whole, titles already prove 
that we have mere stepping stones, as it were, to- 
wards what is supposed to be strictly scientific family 
sociology. The topics—translated—are: Of the ne- 
cessity of family sociology, disintegration and disor- 
ganization, two fundamental concepts of family soci- 
ology, tentative definition of the family, tendencies of 
development of the family in modern Russia, rational 
family policy in a democratic country (Sweden). 

To say the least: the book is rather thought-provok- 
ing and stimulating. The reader might not always find 
himself in accord with K6nig, but if he keeps checking 
up on and questioning the theories and statements of 
the book, he will learn much about family, sociology 
and family-sociology. 

One of the fundamental theories of Kénig—and he 
does not question it anywhere—seems to be that all 
progress is progress in the sense of betterment; that 
it is a natural shortcoming of the family—as a biolog- 
ical group—that it cannot keep pace with, cannot adjust 
itself to the far advanced status of social or economic 
development. Being thus in need of support in order 
to make the necessary adjustments the family depends 
upon family sociology as an exact science. 

Being somewhat critical of the value of ‘‘progress” 
we are tempted to ask: if technical and economic de- 
velopment show clearly run-away traits, does not the 
family do the right thing in not running after, in not 
adjusting (ad justum!) itself to the giddy speed that 
may as well head for destruction? Is it not perhaps 
providential that “the family is always late’ in meeting 
social etc. developments? Even Kénig admits some- 
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where, that this very trouble of the family appears t 
be at the same time its virtue (p. 45). But then, bei 
as detached from all cliché words and banalities, | 
the author claims to be, being as careful and scientif 
in his sociological terminology, he should be much mos 
reluctant in using terms like “lagging behind,” “bela: 
edness,” ‘‘failure to adapt itself’’ etc. For it is wi 
these very terms that the author sides up with the ne 
social and economic development, somewhat aghas 
somewhat sympathetic as to the family, which canne 
catch up. 

If it is for family sociology to offer the right orie 
tation—by scientific research etc—to family policy, 1 
policy must not necessarily be a means to hee a 
the slow rhythm to the fast one. There are other po 
cies—founded in their turn on exact studies—labos 
technological, social policies, etc.—that also must iy 
brought into play to balance the upset equilibrium | 
society, again not by hastening the slow process b» 
perhaps by slowing the hasty one. . 

Interesting is the report on Russian family polict 
Konig takes it as a vindication for his optimism:. th 
family proved itself stronger than the experiment 4 
in the end the experiment had to comply with the ba 
rules of the family in the form of the new marria 
and family law: the new law which is in parts rath 
old. 

The report on Sweden is more interesting for a sme 
country like Switzerland than for the United States, b: 
even so the study provides valuable material for th 
student of family sociology where ever he may be. 


Dr. THERESE MUELLEI 
St. Paul, Mi 


St. Augustine. The First Catechetical Instruction (L 
Catechizandis Rudibus). Translated and ai 
notated by the Reverend Joseph P. Chr 
topher, Ph.D., The Newman Bookshop, Wes 
minster, Maryland, 1946. $2.50: pp. 1 
(Ancient Christian Writers, The Works 
the Fathers in Translation, edited by Joha 
nes Quasten, 8.T.D., and Joseph C. Plump 
PhDs No.2) 

Both the Catholic and secular press have been cart 
ing reports of the efforts which Catholic educators at 
authors have been making during the past decade 

promote the study of religion. This, together with t 

entrance or return into the Church, of such promine 

figures as Heywood Broun, Clare Booth Luce, and Lot 

Francis Budenz, and their articles and books statii 

their reasons for such an important decision, have sti 

ulated among the clergy and laity a quest for. bet 
methods of proposing fundamental Catholic doctrin 

Under such circumstances, The First Catechetical ] 
struction, a work dealing with basic truths, written - 

St. Augustine, one of the Church’s outstanding c¢ 

verts, should serve a definite purpose. 1 

speaking Catholics should be grateful to the Rever 

Joseph Christopher for a fine translation. 

The Latin title, De Catechizandis Rudibus, may eas 
be misconstrued. As Father Christopher points out 
his excellent introduction the ‘rudes’ or ‘acceden’ 
were not raw, rough, or unpolished, but rather untauj 
in matters concerning the Christian religion. Thus 
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ton highly skilled in a profession ot an art could 
cermed rudis by the early Christians. Before being 
mitted to enter the catechumenate some fundamental 
hs of the Church were explained in a single instruc- 
, and if the rudis affirmed:his belief he was initiated 
the catechumenate. 
Mn fesponse to a request of Deogratias, a deacon of 
thage, for advice in instructing the rudes, St. Aug- 
ne wrote this treatise. Fortunately this work has 
a preserved; of all the writings of the Fathers it 
ne only one devoted specifically to the accedentes. 
catechetical works of St. Cyril and the instructions 
it. Ambrose were intended for those already in the 
~humenate. 
€ work is divided into two parts: the theoretical 
the practical. 
« the first part, The Theory of Catechesis, after a 
introduction St. Augustine discusses the subject 
t of the instruction. This was technically known 
€ narration. St. Augustine advised Deogratias to 
with the first words of Genesis and to stress 
facts of Old Testament history which converge 
he coming of Christ and which exemplify God’s 
as a motive for the Incarnation. The exhortation 
ae conclusion of the narration includes the last 
s of man and the temptations to be faced by the 
date during his catechumenate. Before concluding 
rst part St. Augustine gives some practical advice 
vedagogy and warns the catechist of the trials and 
pulties obstructing the path of a zealous instructor. 
this first part St. Augustine demonstrates his abil- 
nd skill as a teacher. He reminds Deogratias to 
in mind the limitations of his audience and to 
odate his method of teaching to the listeners’ ap- 
Even such factors as ‘bodily discomfort did not 
we the attention of the great Doctor, who warns 
ratias to provide carefully for all these details. 
m experience St. Augustine knew that the con- 
repetition of certain lectures, the irresponsive at- 
s and at times even the opposition of the audience, 
e desire for more congenial work are common 
les in catechetical work. St. Augustine’s solutions 
ese and similar problems clearly demonstrate his 
ugh understanding of human nature and his abili- 
meet practical problems. 
iter all this theory, St. Augustine in the second 
ives two practical examples, a longer and a short- 
course, containing what he considers the subject 
f appropriate for entrance into the catechumenate. 
fen the two discourses a chapter describing and 
dning the rite of initiation into the catechumenate 
rted. 
attempt within the limited space of a review a 
tion of all the excellent qualities of this work is 
possible task. St. Augustine’s power of analysis, 
xcellent psychology and pedagogy, his firm grasp 
story and Scripture, as well as his ability to weave 
into a definite pattern are ideals for anyone inter- 
iin catechetical instruction. And in chapter twenty- 
where St. Augustine shows that Christ by His own 
ade manifest a new covenant teaching man to 
¢ carnal pleasures and to seek spiritual blessings, 
ave an excellent example of St. Augustine’s com- 
| of rhetoric: ‘““And therefore I say, did Christ the 
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Lord, made man, despise all the good things of earth, 
that He might show us that these things ate to be de- 
spised; and endured all earthly ills that He taught must 
be endured; so that neither might happiness be sought 
in the former nor unhappiness be feared in the latter. 
For inasmuch as He was born of a mother who .. . was 
yet espoused to a workman, He put an end to all the 
inflated pride of carnal nobility. Inasmuch as He was 
born, moreover, in the city of Bethlehem, which among 
all the cities of Judea was so insignificant that even to- 
day it is called a village, He did not want any one to 
glory in the exaltation of an earthly city. He, likewise, 
became poor, to whom all things belong and by whom 
all things were created, lest anyone believing in Him 
should dare to be unduly exalted because of earthly 
riches... He hungered who feeds all, He thirsted by 
whom all drink is created, He who is spiritually both 
the bread of them that hunger, and the wellspring of 
them that thirst... He died who raised the dead to 
life.” 

For the benefit of those not thoroughly acquainted 
with St. Augustine’s thought and terminology, Father 
Christopher has copious explanatory notes which also 
include frequent references to recent Augustinian stud- 
ies. An excellent index completes the work. 

It should be noted here that Father Christopher had 
previously translated the De Catechizandis Rudibus in 
the Patristic Studies of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica.t) To conform to the purposes of the Ancient 
Christian Writers series some of the notes, especially 
the philological, have been omitted. The theological 
and historical explanations have in places been expand- 
ed, and the literature published since Father Chris- 
topher’s original translation has been included. 

The catechist, whether clerical or lay, will benefit 
from St. Augustine’s acute psychological insight and his 
acumen in presenting Catholic doctrine. The First Ca- 
techetical Instruction contains the principles which pro- 
duced the splendid results of the teaching of the Middle 
Age monastic schools. May it also be adopted to help 
the religious illiterates of modern America to a vi- 
sion of the beauty of the Faith. 


THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B., 


St. Benedict’s Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


Among the special requirements for admission to 
the School of Library Sciences, Syracuse University, that 
of language study is stressed. The particular statement 
reads: 

“The School requires that candidates for admission 
have a thorough reading knowledge of at least one mod- 
ern language, preferably French or German, and 
strongly recommends study of both languages. 

Unfortunately, parents whose sons and daughters at- 
tend High School or College, rather encourage the tend- 
ency, natural to young people, to neglect languages as 
something of little practical use. 


1) §. Aureli Augustini, De Catechizandis Rudibus. 
Translated with an Introduction and Commentary by 
Joseph. Patrick Christopher, Ph.D., The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C., 1926. (The 
Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, vol. 
VIII.) 
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ocial Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Pere 
odival Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published b 
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All correspondence intended for either Social Justi 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, ant 
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Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
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Reports and news intended for publication in Soctd 
Justice Review should be in the hands to the edito 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding public 
tion. 


CAN IT BE TRUE: "NO HUMANITY FOR GERMANS’? 


N° American publicist of the older generation 
stands higher in the esteem of the men who have 
helped to make American history than Oswald Garrison 
Villard. Son of a distinguished journalist and man of 
affairs, the grandson of an eminent abolitionist, he 
held his own among an influential group of American 
liberals of the old school. Like other men of this 
type and his age, Mr. Villard has generally remained 
silent in recent years. Only occasionally has he made 
himself heard in response to serious provocations. 

A case in point is an article by him recently pub- 
lished in Human Events, which castigates with scor- 
pions, as it were, the damnable policy adopted by the 
Administration, as we would say, to carry out the Mor- 
genthau Plan, behind the back of the American people 
and humanity. Speaking of the policy of our mas- 
ters and pastors in Germany, Mr. Villard states: 

“Hypocrisy is attested by the severe criticisms of our 
policies and their results, as voiced by returning sol- 
diers, civilian officials and journalists—Whitelaw Reed, 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, declares that 
German conditions under our flag are ‘subhuman.’ ” 

“Letting the patient live—or die if he can—,” he 
writes, “goes counter to our historic policy of generous 
aid to any and all peoples in distress, to the spirit of 
General Grant at Appomattox, to our consideration for 
the Filipinos after the conquest, to the most praisewor- 
thy good-neighbor policy acclaimed by Franklin Roose- 
velt, to every one of the democratic and humanitarian 
ideals which were voiced as our reason and our purpose 
in entering the war. Our sadistic policy in Germany 
is also contrary to every teaching of history. Nobility 


begets nobility, and generosity, generosity. This 
what the Secretary of State must remember if he wishy 
to make American foreign policy of today conform ~ 
what he thinks and asserts it has been in the past.” 


In the meanwhile, Charity must attempt to atone : 
the sins of inhumanity our people permit to contim 
so long. But even Charity cannot move freely becau 
certain powerful political groups in our country insi 
the Germans should be permitted to suffer and peris 
“Germans cannot receive from abroad any money,’ M 
Villard continues, “large or small, not even fro 
friends and relatives oversea—even though the lar; 
sums that would pour in would considerably impro 
conditions and cut down our Government’s expenc 
tures.” ‘Worst of all,’ the venerable Liberal state 
“the Germans and Austrians cannot buy hospital eq i 
ment or supplies—even such articles as rubber oper 
ing gloves and toilet essentials—or the necessary dru 
If they receive some—but not enough—penicillin a 
streptomycin, it is in part because our military govef 
ment is fearful that venereal and other contagious ¢ 
eases may spread to infect our troops.” | 


* * * x 


The efforts of our members and friends to allevi 
the suffering of our co-religionists, so many of wht 
were the victims of Naziism, have so far had these 
sults. The Central Verein officially paid $57,000 
the Bishops’ War Relief Committee; in addition, 
vate donations made it possible for the Central Bur 
to send 1,379 Food Packages to Germany and Aust 
at a cost of $13,790. In addition, we packed | 


| 
| 
pped boxes with vestments, altar candles, soap, 


ch, etc. A few of the many acknowledgments re- 
Hy received will indicate the value of this service. 


faving thanked the Bureau for the letter announc- 
ithe shipment of one food and three woolen goods 
zages the pastor of Ehrenbreitenstein on the Rhine 
kains his feelings on receipt of the food package in 
following manner: “‘A letter received the same day 
lM a prisoner of war will tell you what I felt. Our 
> and socially not at all weil situated parish had 
€ it possible at Christmas time to send each of its 
mers of war a small package. In almost all letters 
ived since then, thus also in the one referred to, 
Oldiers thanked us for the great sacrifices we had 
to provide for the prisoners of war of our parish. 
too, your generous gift to our parish is acknowl- 
td by us a proof of genuine charity. The gifts sent 
able us to help many an old person, many a lone- 
rue and before all our children.’”” The writer adds 
the three cotton goods packages are eagerly ex- 

because out of the 75 communicants fifty-five 
-d have to be provided for. 


is a pleasure to report to you the receipt of eight 

packages,’ writes the Mother Superior of the 
sution “Mary’s Peace’’ at Home for Mother and 
H, Berlin; “Our joy over these precious gifts is in- 
“ibable. It is almost impossible for us to compre- 
that all these fine things should be ours.” 

writer states the Home harbors 200 children 
the time of birth until they are ready to take up 
“cupation. To provide for them in a country where 
one food is lacking but even such things as shoe- 
s, sewing thread, not to speak of clothing and 
i, is a task that frequently causes heartache, we 

Id. Diapers for the babies are out of the ques- 
rags must serve the purpose. 


former Prefect Apostolic, who labored faithfully 
ritish colony in West Africa, writes us from the 
“The five CARE packages have now arrived 
aty 26) and I am hurrying to convey to you my 
nd sincerest thanks. I intend to distribute all 
precious things to poor babies, to children and 
eople that are in need of them.” 
closing this zealous missionary, who is waiting for 
W appointment, tells us: “Please do not forget to 
‘ss my thanks to the benefactors of the goods. 
may bless them and myself, and all those who 
+ by the gifts are thankful.” 


day we received your new gift, consisting of a 
package. Let me thank you in the name of all 
iisters,’’ Sr. Maria Ernestine, S.S.N.D., writes, ‘‘for 
reat kindness which makes you think of our needs 
which extends to us such generous help.” 

gain you have made us happy by your gift of three 
& packages. We considered them to be the ful- 
mt of our prayers,” the Superior of St. Francis 
tal at Berlin reports, “since serious want was 
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Creeping over us. Now we are again made happy by 
your generosity for which we desire to thank all bene- 
factors sincerely. For the coming Easter days the won- 
derful gifts will constitute an increase of our joy. We 
could not perform the arduous duty of nursing without 
your aid, because, in addition to the poor nourishment 
we receive at present, the effects on health of the years 
of war and bombing are making themselves felt to us 
more and more.” 


From the Mother House of the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls in Paris: “The Reverend Mother wishes me to 
express her deep gratitude to you for the kindness in 
sending us such beautiful parcels of rice. This is un- 
obtainable here,—like many things—and we find it 
very precious, especially for the sick in our Commu- 
nity and for dishes on feast days. I don’t know what 
we would do were it not for America’s generosity. In 
return we daily ask our Lord to bless those who are 
for us the instruments of His Providence.” 


A Franciscan Father, who at one time labored in our 
country, but who is now at Paderborn, Westphalia, had 
asked for a soccer ball and a few handballs. We did 
send them to him for the sake of the good cause, fear- 
ing at the same time the package containing them would 
not reach the priest engaged in youth work. However, 
our fears were groundless, for he has informed us: 

“It is with joy I am writing you to say the package 
containing the balls has reached me. Besides a few 
welcome pieces of clothing (merely used as fillers), 
your consignment contained a fine football and three 
smaller balls. With this gift you have brought great 
joy to the boys and you should have seen their shining 
eyes. So let us thank you sincerely and wish for you 
God’s reward.” 


Seed Packages for Relief 


qty disastrous consequences of a confused occupa- 
tion policy and the continued dismantling of indus- 
trial plants in Germany have made it impossible for the 
German people to help themselves even three years after 
the close of the war. Thousands of the homeless and 
dispossessed, particularly the refugees from eastern 
Europe, are unable to do anything for themselves. They 
have nothing, having been reduced to destitution. But 
there are others, institutions and families who will 
benefit greatly by such items as garden seed, in those 
localities where tools and a plot of garden space may 
be available for use. 

Those who have been engaged in this charitable work 
of aiding the needy will be glad to know that an assort- 
ment of garden seed is now available for shipment to 
twenty-three countries of Europe. The package, an as- 
sortment of 23 garden varieties, was planned and de- 
veloped by the American Seed Trade Association 
(ASTA). Experts in the United States Department of 
Agriculture have fixed the standards of quality and 
germination which the seeds should meet. Moreover, 
the package has been planned to permit several sow- 
ings of short season crops, and to provide an abundant 
supply of products for storage next winter. 


Da 


The price of the seed packet is $3.95, postage 1n- 
cluded. Orders may be sent to the Central Bureau. 
Those wishing to extend this form of assistance to the 
needy are asked to furnish the name and address of 
the person or institution to which the seed is to be 
directed, together with the name and address of the 
donor; the latter will be inscribed on a slip of paper 
and inserted in the seed package. 


Mite Box Provides for Needy 


pN MITE box was established in St. Peter’s Church, 
St. Charles, Mo., some months ago, with the re- 
sult that the Pastor, Very Rev. A. T. Strauss, was able 
to forward $125 for the Bureau’s European Relief 
Fund. 

The greater part of this sum came from the mite box, 
which yields a total of three to four dollars a week 
from those who while visiting the church remember the 
starving people of Europe. A part of the amount was 
realized from the sale of Christmas cards by the school 
children. In this regard, Msgr. Strauss’s letter convey- 
ing the offering to the Bureau states: “We sold some 
175 boxes of Christmas cards this year. If others would 
do this for a charitable purpose and in the interests of 
the Bureau, a goodly amount could be realized and at 
the same time we could assist in having people send the 
proper kind of greeting cards, i. e., with a proper Chris- 
tian Christmas sentiment.” 


Archbishop Ritter Visits CV 


Institution 


1p the course of thirty-two years St. Elizabeth’s Day 
Nursery of the Central Verein, founded in the fall 
of 1915, has grown into an institution which enjoys 
an enviable reputation. It has developed from small 
beginnings, in a rented dwelling, until today it occupies 
three buildings, with two large playgrounds. While 
reports on the activities of the institution appear reg- 
ularly in the Bulletin, official organ of the NCWU, 
Social Justice Review is not able, because of lack of 
space, to speak of the institution, except on rare occa- 
sions. 

Such an occasion now presents itself, inasmuch as the 
Archbishop of St. Louis, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
paid a visit to the institution on Sunday afternoon, 
March 7. It was not a mere formal visit, begun and 
closed in the parlor; His Excellency visited every part 
of the institution and in the end expressed himself as 
pleased with what he had observed. In fact, he evi- 
dently found St. Elizabeth’s Day Nursery rather more 
complete than he had anticipated it to be. 

The Sisters, who were privileged to receive the Arch- 
bishop, felt rewarded by his visit for years of effort on 
the part of the members of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame to increase the efficiency of the institution. In 
fact, had Mother Provincial Petra and the Mother Com- 
missary at Milwaukee refused, in 1915, to permit their 
Sisters to engage in this work, the plan would have been 
abandoned. 
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Convention Calendar 


Cath. Central Verein and National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union, National Convention, Milwaukee, Wiscon-_ 
sin, August 21-25 (tentatively). 

CU and NCWU of Illinois, May 29-30, Bloomington. | 

CV and NCWU of Connecticut, Hartford (date not 
announced ). 

Catholic State League and NCWU of Texas, July 13- 
15, Weimar. 

Catholic League and NCWU of Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee (date undecided). 

CU and NCWU of Missouri, September 4-6, Ste. 


Genevieve. 


A Flourishing Men's Society 


al Fi annual report of the St. Francis de Sales Be- 
nevolent Society of St. Louis discloses that the | 
names of 82 members, of an average age of 27 years. 
and one month, were added to the organization’s rostet 
during 1947. The Society has 937 active members at 
the present time and hopes to reach one thousand by - 
the time of its Diamond Jubilee, in 1949. The average 
age of the present membership is 39 years, 2 months. 
During the year the families of nineteen members | 
received $9,500 in death benefits; average age of the} 
deceased members was 68 years, 9 months; sick bene- 
fits paid to 77 members amounted to $2,790 and bene- 
fits to widowers after the deaths of their wives totaled 
$350. Total capital assets of the Society were $210,- 
127.48 on December 31, 1947. | 
The Spiritual Director of the Society, Rev. Aloisius 
Wempe, Pastor of the Parish, takes a genuine interest 
in the organization’s affairs. At each monthly opted Bl 
x 

“ 


Fr. Wempe discusses one of the Resolutions adopted 
National Conventions of the CV. 


A True Samaritan 


ROM the very beginning of its existence the Bureau 
has considered all activities engaged in as the sowing 

of seed. We were quite aware that much of the seed 
would be exposed to the influences referred to in the 
parable of Our Lord on this subject. But we have al 
ways hoped that some of the seed sown by us wo 
bear fruit, and experience has not disappointed us. 
A few weeks ago there came to the Bureau a lette 
from a town in Pennsylvania, heretofore unknown t 
us. The writer had signed an Anglo-Saxon name t 
his message, which conveyes the following information: 
“Having been a reader of S.J.R. for some time, and 
grateful for the enlightenment I have gained from the 
articles published therein, I am enclosing a postal no e 
for thirty dollars to be applied to relief for our Broth» 
ers in Christ, you to pick the recipients.” . 
A communication such as this acts like balsam applie 
to frost bites inflicted by the cold indifference of those’ 
to whom one appeals in vain, year in—year out, t 
arouse themselves from the somnolence which, und 
present circumstances, is so dangerous. 


Our Part in Social Education 


“HE subject of the sermons, ‘The Great Social 
- Question of Today,” preached by Ketteler in 1848, 
5 by now attained world-wide importance. Mission- 
ces in Africa and India are reading Social Justice Re- 
ew because they feel they should possess knowledge 
‘the social and economic problems introduced to their 
untries in the train of industrialism and such capital- 
ec enterprises as mining and planting, rubber, for in- 
mice. 

[From the Catholic Center at Roma, in Basutoland, 
uith Africa, has come an order for a subscription to 
“tal Justice Review, to be addressed to the Catholic 
psociation of Teachers with headquarters at Kimber- 
}» CP. The reasons for this, and other subscriptions 
mm the countries referred to, is well-stated in the 
mamunication of the librarian of a Seminary for the 
mcation of native priests in India. The writer states: 
‘I wish to thank you in particular for the Social 
tice Review, which we receive regularly. In its quiet 
¥, it is doing its work of educating in our future 
Fests-missionaries of India that sense of social justice 
ach is so very necessary in a pPtiest’s ministerial work 
is country. In a free India especially the need for 
al justice is great. The new Government is faced 
ih tremendous tasks and it is the happy but difficult 
ry of our priests-missionaries to see to it that the 
holic Church in India contributes its large share to 
social education of our people. What our students 
w from the Social Justice Review will play its part 
his task. I thank you very sincerely for the oppor- 
uty you provide us.” 

mong other subscriptions for S.J.R. received in re- 
fe weeks was one from a subscription Agency, the 
fy to be addressed to the Central Library at Moscow, 
on of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


Having been appointed Director of a Catholic High 
Dol in the Philippines, a Belgian Missionary wrote 
Bureau: “I would like to subscribe to Social Justice 
ew. But I must tell you that since our High School 
totally destroyed by the war, I must re-build the 
ol and provide a Library and a Laboratory. As you 
~ guess, I am sorely in need of money. Therefore, 
- Editor, would it not be possible to discover some- 
willing to pay the subscription for me? I feel 
ed to ask of you this favor, and I only do so be- 
I am really in need of good books and maga- 
Ve have on previous occasions drawn the attention 
nur members to the calls that come to us from mis- 
aty bishops and priests who desire to receive S]R, 
puse the problems, to the discussion of which it is 
oted, are today world wide. They are reaching not 
be the people of the Philippines, but also those liv- 
in the jungles of India and the hinterland of China. 


college student and former G. I., writing from 
asylvania, sent a dollar “to be applied to your Ger- 
Relief Program.” Moreover, he remarked further: 
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“I would like to expess my appreciation for the 
many fine articles which have appeared in Social Jus- 
tice Review, My recent subscription has demonstrated 
that this publication is one of the most valuable addi- 
tions to current literature, Catholic or secular. 


Bishop of Covington and Other 
New Life Members 


Soe ten years ago, the Pastor of the Cathedral at 

Fargo, North Dakota, Rev. William T. Mulloy, be-, 
came a sustaining member of the CV. Even though the 
North Dakota pastor was made Supreme Shepherd of 
the Diocese of Covington, he continued his membership 
in, and what is more, his friendship for the CV. 


As a further token of good-will and sustained inier- 
est in the organization Most Rev. William T. Mulloy 
has recently instructed the Secretary of the CV, Mr. Al- 
bert A. Dobie, to inscribe his name on the organiza- 
tion’s Life Membership roster. 


While an honor has been conferred upon the organi- 
zation, it remains for the members to prove that the 
CV is not resting on its oars, but pushing ahead be- 
cause they know the times demand action. 

In addition, two new life members came to the CV 
from Milwaukee: Mr. Louis Stehling, of the Stehling 
Machinery Company, a member of a family long estab- 
lished in the old Cream City. The other life member 
from the same city is Mr. Jacob Fuchs, who came to 
America from Bavaria in his younger days. His was 
a humble place in society, but he lived up to his ideals. 
Unfortunately, he was called by death within a few days 
after he had registered his Life Membership with Mr. 
August Springob, Secretary, Social Action Committee. 
He was the victim of an automobile accident. May God 
rest his soul in peace. 

Both of these men have been associated with St. Bon- 
aventure’s Benevolent Society, Milwaukee, founded in 
February, 1872. More will be said about the staunch 
support this Society has granted the CV in a future 
issue of SJR. 


Fraternalism on the Air 


| DIS ec ONS the Supreme President of the Cath. 
Knights of St. George, Mr. John Eibeck, delivered 
an address on “Christian Ideals and Fraternalism’’ over 
Station WHCC, Waynesville, North Carolina. The in- 
vitation had been extended by Rev. Ambrose Rohr- 
bacher, Pastor of St. John’s Mission. The territory 
which this mission covers includes eight counties in 
the extreme western part of North Carolina. Only 
eighty Catholics reside in an area the size of Ireland. 


Among the organizations in our country which have 
fostered the ideals of justice, charity and fraternalism 
in social life, Mr. Eibeck mentioned first of all the 
“dean of social service organizations,” the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein. He stated: ‘This society was organized 
in 1855 for the purpose of observing a well-rounded 
program of Christian social action which fosters ac- 
tivities of a religious, charitable, educational and pa- 
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triotic nature. It prompts love for God, its fellow men 
and encourages its members in a full participation in 
the duties and functions of American citizenship.” The 
history of the Central Verein, the speaker stated, is 
one of the outstanding chapters in the long struggle for 
a Christian social order in America. 

Regarding his own organization, the Cath. Knights 
of St. George, Mr. Eibeck further stated: “Our organt- 
zation has carried aloft the banner of high ideals and 
Christian friendship in the seven states in which 
it functions. Like many others this typical fraternal 
organization is engaged in cultivating a spirit of broth- 
erly love, giving aid and comfort to those in need, not 
in a commercial way, but in the spirit of real Christian 
fraternalism.”’ 

The speaker referred briefly to groups in America 
which are not guided by high human and Chris- 
tian ideals, but ‘“‘plant the seed of hatred and antagon- 
ism and bring to life that age old specter of man’s 
inhumanity to man.” 


Illinois Convention Arrangements 


pes for this year’s State Convention were dis- 
cussed at a meeting in St. Mary’s Parish, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, on February 29. President Ferd Foppe 
presided; Rev. Aloys Schweitzer, O.F.M., Pastor, ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee present. Mr. Fred. A. Gilson, Record- 
ing Secretary of the Illinois State Branch, gave a resume 
of the achievements of the organization in the past, and 
described its present program. 

After due consideration it was decided to conduct 
this year’s Convention in St. Mary’s Parish Hall, Bloom- 
ington, on May 29-30. Rev. Fr. Aloys Schweitzer, Pas- 
tor of the host parish, gave assurance that his parish- 
ioners and committees would work with zeal and con- 
fidence in making preparations. 

Also present for the Executive meeting were Miss 
Margaret Wisman, President of the NCWU of Illinois, 
Mr. Henty Pohlman, President of the Clinton County 
District League, Mr. Joseph Leydendecker, of Spring- 
field, and a number of men and women, members of 
the Conventions Arrangements Committee, of Bloom- 
ington. 


Necrology 


| Daas came on February 21 in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, to Mr. J. H. DeClerk, a one-time President 
of the CU of. Arkansas. The deceased had served the 
organization from 1923-25. He was a member of St. 
Edward’s Parish, of St. Joseph’s Society, and of the 
Catholic Knights of America. Formerly a resident of 
Pocahontas, his home city, Mr. DeClerk had engaged 
in the printing business in Little Rock, from which he 
retired in 1947. ) 

The funeral services wete conducted from St. Ed- 
ward’s Church on February 23. A nephew, Rev. R. J. 
DeClerk, of St. John’s Home Missions Seminary, read 
the Requiem Mass. Quite a number of clergy wete 
present in the sanctuary. 
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District Meetings 


St. Louts 


ee District organization customarily meets on thes 
fifth Sunday of any month in one of the affliated: 
county parishes. Accordingly, the members convened) 
in St. Andrew’s Parish, Lemay, on February 29. 

President. Anthony Starmann, Chairman, introduced. 
the guest speaker, Mr. Milton Napier, Missouri Statee 
Senator, who explained in detail the “Procedure in thee 
Missouri Legislature.” The speaker urged the interest 
of voters in the affairs of their State, and recommended: 
attendance at mass meetings held prior to elections int 
order to become acquainted with candidates. He 
thought such meetings afford the voter a better oppor- 
tunity to secure the viewpoint of candidates than deg 
newspaper articles, which are often influenced by the 
editors’ personal politics. Mr. Napier criticized the at, 
titude of those who are quick to find fault with their 
representatives, but do not exercise their right and duty; 
to vote. | 

At the suggestion of Mr. Gassel, it was decided te 
donate $10, to be forwarded to Bishop Muench for 
Mass stipends for priests in Germany. President Star 
mann appointed a Catholic Action Committee composed 
of Messrs. Gassel, Kuyath, Reuter, Goedeker and Start 
mann; a meeting of this group was held on March 4 
in Holy Ghost Parish. Plans were to be discussed fo 
a Benefit Social for European Relief, to be sponsorec 
by the CU and NCWU of Missouri in St. Francis dé 
Sales Parish on May 12. 

Mr. Piachek, Treasurer, reported on membership d 
received, and solicited payment from those units whid 
may have overlooked this obligation. The penny collec 
tion amounted to $4.53. \ 


; 
Cx 


Allegheny County, Pa. 


This Section of the CU of Pennsylvania convene: 
regularly. At recent monthly meetings, sections of < 
communication from the State Spiritual Director, Rt 
Rev. Msgr. Victor Miller, have been read and dis 
cussed; the letter presents interesting and timely ques 
tions. ; 

The organization has discontinued quarterly mee 
ings, but now meets on the fourth Wednesday of ea 
month in a designated parish. Past State President Joht 
Eibeck installed the officers at the January meeting 
Edw. J. Schnupp is Chairman of the organization” 
Press Committee. | 


| 


CYO of Texas 


The Sodalists of the Castroville CYO had invit 
their parents to be their guests at a meeting and soc 
conducted early in February. Several of the membée 
of the CYO spoke at the Catholic Day program, h 
in connection with the District meeting early in Janu 
ary. The main address was delivered by Rev. Stanl 
Kusman, $.M. Jack Hernette spoke on “Youth Acti 
ties’ and Rita Pfeiffer, President of the State You 
Section, discussed the program of her organization. 
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Miscellan y 


i CONTRIBUTION of $59.35, received from the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Local Branch, consisted, so we 
xte told by Secretary Schemel, of several donations— 
me of thera from members of the Organization, and 
e balance part of the proceeds of an entertainment 
‘nducted in a local Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


In many cases the Bureau renders valuable service to 
ose who consult our Encyclopedia Files, a collection 
newspaper and magazine articles, etc., on some 3000 
ial, economic and apologetical subjects, gathered over 
fore than thirty-five years. A student engaged in writ- 
Bg an essay on Dowieism recently applied to us for 
Ormation. Our files supplied him with sufficient 
aterial on this curious religious leader, John Alexan- 
t Dowie, who founded a sect, built a tabernacle in 
aicago, and whose followers ultimately founded Zion 
tty, Illinois. 


There has come from the press the Proceedings of 

Fifty-seventh Annual Convention of the CU of 
Kansas, in the form of an attractive 28-page brochure. 
re Convention conducted at Fort Smith was of a high 
Fier, as indicated in the accounts of Executive Meet- 
is, the Civic Forum, the Youth Meeting, and the 
pund-table Conference on Cooperatives. One of the 
solutions adopted by the Convention is devoted to 
Cooperative Movement; it is stated that Bishop 


= sound method of self-help and mutual help, which 
- Central Bureau and the CV had sanctioned for 
phy years. 

he CU of Arkansas was founded in 1890, and’ has 
=n served by thirteen Presidents. Mr. John B. Maus 
S that office at the present time. 


Missions 


HOSE proud men, who long believed that enlight- 
enment of human intellect and improved means of 
munication had made all mankind one and banished 
at from the face of the earth, would be greatly as- 
ished were they still with us, to discover that their 
lls too had but feet of clay. A letter addressed to us 
ta Missionary in the British Cameroons, still a Man- 
be Territory, reveals in a startling manner the ex- 
tt of the disruption of trade and commerce in the 
Id today. He writes us: 

"Our supply of candles has run out completely. There 
no candles obtainable locally, and now the English 
n which used to furnish us with wax candles has 
ified us regretfully that they can no longer supply 
because exportation of candles from England is 
fhibited. And although our Bishop has given us 
faculty of using stearic candles for Divine services, 
has not solved our problem, because even these 
hdles are not obtainable here. So we are now using 
| candle, stearic, for Holy Mass and Benediction, but 
me say we shall very soon be out of these too, and 
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“If only we could put in an order for candles in 
America, but even this is denied us now, because we 
cannot send money from this country and we can not 
pay in dollars (because of Great Britain’s dollar strin- 
gency, Ed. $.J.R.). Therefore, I can think only of one 
solution of our problem, and this is to beg your So- 
ciety to make our needs known to Catholics in America. 
Surely some Convents or Colleges of Missionary So- 
cieties would be only too glad to help us by sending 
us gifts of candles were they to know of our plight. 
But they must come to us as gifts, as you will readily 
understand, because of the prohibition to send money 
out of the country. 

“Please for the love of God and the honor of Divine 
services help us quickly.” 

It is needless to say that the Central Bureau did its 
part quickly, 


A Missionary transferred from a smaller town to a 
larger one in the Province of Isabella, Philippine 
Islands, discovered on arrival at his destination that 
while the church had not been destroyed during the war 
the rectory had been burned down. He also found that 
the sacred vessels, church vestments, altar linens, had 
been stolen by the Japanese invaders and that what had 
been left behind were old, torn and mended pieces, 
remnants of the Spanish regime that came to an end in 
1898. His predecessor, who recently died, had been 
unable to make good the losses. “I am addressing to 
you this letter, ‘a missionary’s right’, to beg of you to 
aid me again as you did when I was stationed in two 
different missions before the out-break of the war. 
Please do so in honor of the Sacred Heart.” 

The Missionary discovered to his dismay that a ma- 
jority of the people of the town, where he is now lo- 
cated, are Aglipayans and Protestants. So to the many 
other problems, which the people of the Philippines, 
now independent, must face, religious dissension is add- 


ed. 


Contributions for the Library 


General Library 


CONF. INTERN. CHRISTIAN L. U., Hol- 
land: La Confederation Intern. S. Chr. Fete Ses Vingt- 
Cing. Ans., Amst. 1946, Utrecht, No year—A MER. 
ood D PMY MOR AP Pt ED aN UseR Pri ON, 
Calif.: Rorty and Norman. Tomorrow’s Food, The 
Coming Revolution in Nutrition N. Y. 1947 — 
GEORGE SPETTEL AND THE MISSES 
SPETTEL, Minn: Derleth, August, The Milwaukee 
Road. N. Y. 1948 — N. N., Wash., Dokumente a. d. 
Kampfe d. Kath. Kirche in Berlin, ete. Berlin, 1946— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, N. Y., 
Miller, John A., Men and Volts at War. N. Y. 1947.— 
REV. JOSEPH BARTELME, Wis. Donat, Jos., 
S.J. Summa Philosophiae Christianae, 3 parts. Inns- 
bruck, 1910-1911. 


Library of German Americana 

. P. BATH, N. Y.: Spencer, J. A. Geschichte d. 
ver Staaten. Deutsch vy. Friedrich Kapp. Vol. 2 & 5. 
N. Y. 1866 — A. F. WANNER, Vancouver, B. C. 
Do. do. Volk auf dem Wege, Vol. 1, Vancouver, 
1946—F R. H. KRAWITZ, O.M.I. Die Monate 
Gottes. Regina, Sask., 1945—REV. J.J. MEEH AN, 
S.J., Mo. Ein Gebetbuch, bekannt unter dem Titel: 
Geist]. Sonnenblume, Wien, 1829. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C.V. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 

Previously reported: $4,318.30; J. J. Porta, Pa., $10; 
St. Mary’s Church, Newark, New Jersey, $5; Br. 55, K. 
of St. Geo., Pittsburgh, Pa., $1; NCWU of Hudson Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., $10; St. Boniface Frat. 3rd Order 
of St. Francis, San Francisco, Calif., $10; St. Bene- 
dict Ct., Peru, Ill., $5; Carl Weiss, Md., $5; CWU, Tor- 
rington, Conn., $5; St. Joseph Men’s Sod., St. Barbara 
Church, St. Louis, $8.50; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Rohman, 
Mo., $5; St. Eustachius Benev. Soc., Burlington, Wis., 
$10; St. Peter’s Benev. Soc., Jefferson City, Mo., $5; 
St. Boniface Benev. Soc., Newark, N. J., $8; St. Jos. 
Soc., Wabasha, Minn., $25; Mrs. GC. Costigan, Ohio, $1; 
St. Peter & Paul Soc., New Braunfels, Tex., $5; Gert. 
Engbring, Ill., $10; Holy Trinity Soc., Syracuse, N. Y.., 
$5; St. Joseph’s Sick Benefit Soc., Chilton, Wis., $5; 
St. Anna Benev. Soc., Morgan, Minn., $5; Total to in- 
cluding March 19, 1948, $4,461.80. 

Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $705.68; Rt. Rev. J. Neuman, 
Ill., $10; Allegheny County Section, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$1; A. M. Herriges, Minn., $1; Mrs. D. Sullivan, R. L., 
50c; Miss Marg. Rice, N. Y., $1; GC. P. Kraft, N. J5 
$10; Miss J. Honer, N. Y., $1; St. Augustine Benev. 
Soc., Chicago, Ill., $5; Maryland Br. C.C.V., Baltimore, 
Md., $5; St. Anthony Benev. Soc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
$6; Madeline Kerns, Calif., $1; Total to including 
March 19, 1948, $747.18. 

Expansion Fund 

Previously reported: $532.50; Louis F. Stehling, 
Milwaukee, Wis., for Life Membership, $100; Jos. J 
Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa., a/c Life Membership, $25; 
Most Rev. Wm. T. Mulloy, D.D., Covington, Kentucky, 
for Life Membership, $100; Rich. F. Hemmerlein, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., a/c Life Membership, $25; Total to includ- 
ing March 19, 1948, $782.50. 

Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $227.34; C.W.U. of New York, 
$25; Total to including March 19, 1948, $252.34. 
St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $13,115.07; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $1834.00; Interest Income, $5; From 
Children Attending, $1055.94; Total to including March 
19, 1948, $16,010.01 

European Relief 


Previously reported: $9,362.38; Syracuse Br. C.C. 
V.A., Syracuse, Nv Y., $59:353) b. Baek Mosesl0;) St. 
Peter’s Church, St. Charles, Mo., $50; Rev. A. Schnel- 
lenberger, Ind., $10; St. Francis de Sales Soc., St. Paul, 
Minn., $12; N. N., Kans., $100; C. Schweickert, IIl., $4; 
N. N., Minn., $5; M. Mohr, Kans.,; $100; St. Mary’s 
Rectory, Bridgeton, Mo., $10; F. A. M. Brennan, Pa., 
$1; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $5; District League of St. 
Louis, $10; Mrs. A. L., Texas, $5; M. L. Kuhl, Minn., 
$60; G. Gotsch, Ill., $6.35; Rev. J. Haskamp, Ind., $10; 
Peter Wenzel, Kans., $50; The Wanderer, St. Paul, 
Minn., $1,000; Loretta Hecht, Kans., $3.75; Mrs. J. 
Pfeiffer, Tex., $3.95; Saloma Hecht, Kans., $3.75; Very 
Rey. A. Strauss, Mo., $170; E. C., Mo., $70; Rev. B. 
Blied, Wis., $10; Anna Koehler, Pa., $7.90; Miss M. De- 
brecht, Mo., $3.95; Total to including March 19, 1948, 
$11, 148.38. 

Catholic Missions 

Previously reported: $26,860.00; Miss K. Keilman, 
Ind., $45; Mr. and Mrs. Licaoli, Mo., $5; Mrs. R. Hauk, 
Canada, $10; Ignatz Hagel, Canada, $10; M. Poelzer, 
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Canada, $5; Mrs. A. Baumann, N. ¥o, $10; Mrs: PF. 
Sewell, Ohio, $15; Rt. Rev. Jos. A. Vogelweid, Mo., 
$462; B. Dudenhoeffer, N. Y., $10; J. C. Jansen, Mich.,) 
$5; J. Williges, Calif., $5; A. Zurcher, Calif., $10; E.) 
Scharf, N. Dak., $2; Mrs. A. Saretsky, Canada, $6; N. 
N. Miss. Fd., $47.50; F. J. Wandra, Sr., Kans., $55) 
Sacred Heart Hospital, Allentown, Pa., $10; Rev. J 
Bretz, Ill., $10; Mrs. Jos. Schorle, Mo., $15; J. P. Huf-) 
nagel, Canada, $25; Miss L. Hoffman, Ohio, $5; C.W.U | 
of New York, $5; Sister Dominga Garcia, So. Americz 
$30.90; Frank Pohlschneider, Ore., $7; Sacred Hear 
Convent, Lisle, Ill., $35; St. Mary’s Hospital, Wausau 
Wis., $1; Anton Hagel, Sr., Canada, $10; Louis Jantzen 
lll., $5; St. Joseph Hospital, New Hampton, Iowa, $10 
Frk. Brekel, Colo., $20; N. N., Kansas, $100; Mrs. J 
Eich, S. Dak., $10; J. Jansen, Mich., $7; St. Elizabet! 
Hospital, Appleton, Wis., $50; Mrs. T. Doebel, Okla 
$5; Mrs. R. Huber, N. Dak., $5; St. Eustachius Benev 
Soc., Burlington, Wis., $16; F. H. Schwaller, Wis., $2 
N. Gerlinsky, Canada, $2; Home for Aged and Con 
velescent, N. Bend, Oregon, $3; Nazareth Convent 
Victoria, Tex., $10; St. Joseph Hospital, Dickinson, h 
Dak., $2; Miss Margaret Rice, N. Y., $35; St. Josep 
Jr. Military School, Pittsburgh, Pa., $7; Cenacle Cor 
vent, Brighton, Mass., $1; M. Dufner, Mo., $5; s 
Schwab, Iowa, $25; Miss A. Aschenbrenner, Can 
ada, $40; St. Joseph Convent, Red Deer, Alberta, Can 
ada, $2; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hummel, Wis., $100; Mrs 
Frank Grenzer, Wis., $5; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $209 
Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo., $100; Ch. L. Batzinger, N. ¥ 
$5; St. Peters Abbey, Muenster, Sask., Canada, $24.69 
St. Peters College, Muenster, Sask., Canada, $24.69 
Convent of St. Scholastica, Chicago, Ill., $5; ei 
Schurman, Canada, $2; Benedictine Hospital, Kings 
ton, New York, $2; Miss A. Thirolf, Mo., $1; Elizabet 
Gehring, Ohio, $5; Miss E. Schachern, Pa., $5; Mary « 
Ann Thiel, Wis., $10; Marie Wetz, N. Y., $40; Mrs. / 
Bachman, Iowa, $3; Miss P. Machula, Mich., $1; SI 
Anthony Hospital, Denver, Colo., $10; Miss Lauz 
Henry, Ill., $25; St. Agnes School, San Francise 
Calif., $1; St. Francis Hospital, Peoria, Tll., $30; Par 
Bleser, Ill., $3; Mrs. Frances Tanzer, Ore., $2; St. Ji 
seph Hospital, Fairbanks, Alaska, $20; Mary Knors 
Wis., $1; Mary Holbrook, Nebr., $1; Mrs. A. Mat 
Minn., $5; Mrs. C. Fidler, Minn., $5; Mrs. J. Schaeffe 
Ohio, $5; Our Lady Mission Union of Notre Dam 
Baltimore, Md., $10; P. Hoefler, Iowa, $10; Mrs. 
Taphorn, Canada, $24.69; Mrs. T. Schumm, N. Y., $2! 
Mr. and Mrs. Mike Weis, Kans., $100; John 
Miss., $5; Providence Hospital, Seattle, Wash., $ 
Leonhard Epp, Md., 50c; Jos. Walter, Md., $5; Ai 
sion Unit, Catholic Student Mission Crusade, Conve 
School, Syracuse, N. Y., $33.60; Carmelite Sisters, Ea 
cones or ae $25; Total to including March 19, 194 


